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1847-1947 


Ov hundred years ago this fall the members of the faculty 

of the American School for the Deaf, in Hartford, 
Connecticut, founded a Journal devoted to the education 
and the general welfare of the deaf. Although it received 
the hearty approval of the administrative school authorities 
the periodical was not an official school project. It was 
sponsored at first by members of the faculty. For two years 
the magazine prospered, faltered for almost a year, was re- 
vived by the members of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, lay dormant for a few years during 
the War Between the States, was given a fresh impetus by 
the National Deaf-Mute College, now Gallaudet College, 
and finally under the guidance of the members of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf and 
under competent editors the Journal became one of the 
dominant forces in the education and welfare of the deaf in 
the world. 

In order to appreciate to a limited extent the feelings of 
these teachers in the American School as they ventured forth 
on this journalistic experiment, we have reprinted on the 
following pages the introductory article by Luzerne Ray 
from the October issue of the 1847 number of the ANNALS. 
Despite the passage of a century the article is as interesting 
for the number of things that have not changed during that 
time as it is for those things that have been added or dis- 
carded. 

It is with a bit of pride that the members of the profession 
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of the teachers of the deaf read in the letter from the Li- 
brary of Congress that we can justly claim our Journal as the 
“oldest now existing” educational periodical in the United 
States. 

There are without doubt very few groups in the wide field 
of education that can point to such an extensive printed 
record of their accomplishments as can the American teach- 
ers of the deaf. The printed records of the proceedings of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, which was 
founded in 1850, and those of the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which 
was founded in 1868, together with the volumes of the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dar for the past hundreds years, 
present an unusually clear and distinct history of the educa- 
tion of the deaf in the United States. 

We cannot accurately visualize the conditions which will 
confront the teachers of the deaf in the year 2047. Perhaps 
because of the development of scientific aids to hearing, 
new discoveries in the world of medicine and surgery, and 
ideas of which we at present have no conception, deafness, as 
we know it today, will be unknown. In that case our Journal 
may become a museum piece to be found only in the archives 
of the larger libraries. However, if the state of deafness con- 
tinues somewhat as it has for the last two hundred years, we 
hope that those teachers of the deaf, and the deaf them- 
selves, a hundred years hence, may be able to take as much 
pride in the work done in the coming century as we of today 
take in the work of the American educators of the deaf for 
the past century. 

P.V.D. 


AMERICAN ANNALS 


OF THE 


DEAF AND DUMB. 


Vou. IL, No. 1. 


OCTOBER, 1847. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


BY LUZERNE RAY. 


N THIs day of multitudinous periodicals, when every sect 
and subject has its “organ” of utterance and communica- 
tion with the public, they who propose to add to the number 
may be rightfully required to render a sufficient reason for 
so doing. Freely admitting the propriety of such a requisi- 
tion, the conductors of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
AND Dumps desire to present in this opening article, some 
of the various considerations which have seemed to them 
not only to justify their enterprise, but even to demand it. 
And, in the first place, it cannot be said that we are en- 
tering upon ground already occupied. There is not now, and 
there never has been, in the English language, a periodical 
similar to that which we decided to issue. While French and 
German literature abounds in works upon the education of 
the deaf and dumb, both practical and philosophical, com- 
paratively little has hitherto been published on the subject 
in our own tongue. We can see no reason why information 
concerning so large and so interesting a class as the deaf and 
dumb constitute, should be shut up, to so great an extent as 
now, in foreign languages, and we intend to do all that we 
are able toward supplying a deficiency which so obviously 
exists. 
Application is sometimes made to the instructors of the 
Asylum for reference to the best works extant on the educa- 
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tion of the deaf and dumb, both in relation to general prin- 
ciples and practical details; and such requests come to us, not 
only from those who have deaf and dumb children or rela- 
tives, and who for this reason feel a personal concern in the 
subject, but also, in some cases, from individuals whose in- 
terest is of a purely scientific or benevolent character. There 
is a class of persons in our country, and we are happy to 
believe that their number is constantly increasing, who are 
guided in all the conduct of life by the noble sentiment of 
Terence (“Homo sum,” etc.), and who hold nothing aloof 
from their hearts which pertains to the welfare of any 
portion of their fellow-men. To such as these the conversion 
of one born deaf, from his natural state of almost total 
ignorance, to a degree of knowledge and intellectual vigor, 
which multitudes with all their senses in perfection never 
reach, cannot be otherwise than deeply interesting; and 
it is not strange that they should seek to know something of 
the method by which results so wonderful are, with so little 
apparent difficulty, accomplished. We wish to be able to 
direct all such inquirers to a sufficient source of information 
in our own language, and this can only be done by creating 
that which hitherto has had no existence. 

We derive an additional reason for our periodical from 
the fact that the American Asylum enjoys the patronage of 
all the States of New England. By the legislatures of these 
States public provision is made for the education at the 
Asylum of such of the deaf and dumb as need pecuniary aid, 
and this aid is bestowed, in all cases, with prompt and cheer- 
ful liberality. It is manifestly proper, therefore, that we 
furnish our patrons with the fullest possible information in 
regard to the manner in which their charities are expended, 
and the results which are reached by their aid. Few of them 
can ever pay us a visit for personal examination, or be 
present at the exhibitions which are sometimes made in the 
principal cities of New England; and the consequence is, that 
among the great body of the people, very little is known con- 
cerning our method of instruction. The publication of the 
ANNALS, we think, will do much to dissipate this ignorance, 
and we have hope that it will materially contribute to raise 
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our institution in the intelligent regard of the people at large, 
and to give us a still firmer hold upon their patronage. 

Such a publication will also be of use as a manual for the 
parents and friends of the deaf and dumb, by the aid of 
which they will be better able than most of them now are 
to communicate the rudiments of knowledge to their un- 
fortunate children, before they reach the age at which the 
Asylum receives them. It will likewise, as we trust, prove 
to be of much value to the graduates of the Asylum (already 
approaching one thousand in number) helping them to retain 
and increase the knowledge which they here received, and 
constituting a pleasant bond of connection between them 
and their Alma Mater. 

And, finally, we acknowledge, even at some risk of being 
charged with a vain-glorious spirit, that not the least among 
the reasons which have led us to commence this periodical, 
is the desire we feel to draw a larger share of public atten- 
tion to our work, and to bring it into more immediate contact 
with the public mind. The profession to which we belong 
stands very much by itself, and embraces within its circle 
but a limited number of individuals. It is less interlinked 
with society at large than almost any other, and is in danger 
therefore of being overlooked and forgotten. Without any 
extravagant estimate of the importance and dignity of our 
calling, we are nevertheless unwilling that, through any 
negligence on our part, it should fail to receive its proper 
share of the public regard; and, without any wish to force 
ourselves upon the notice of the world, we are still desirous 
that it should better understand than now what we are 
doing for the benefit of a portion of our fellowmen. While 
there is a certain class of good works which ought to be kept 
as far as possible from general knowledge, inasmuch as the 
publication of them could have no other effect than to gen- 
erate self-righteous pride in their authors; there is yet 
another class, the light of which should be allowed to shine 
before men, for obvious reasons of public utility. To cover 
the labors of benevolence with a veil of mystery, as was 
once a too common practice among teachers of the deaf and 
dumb; to do good, but not to communicate; is equally op- 
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posed to the dictates of philanthropy and the precepts of 
religion. If, in consequence of the publication of the ANNALS, 
such a knowledge of our art should be acquired by the par- 
ents of the deaf and dumb, or others, as to enable them to 
conduct, from first to last, the education of their children, 
and thus perhaps to lessen the numbers that come to us; we 
shall equally rejoice in this result, believing, as we do, that 
the true end to be aimed at, here as everywhere else, is 
“the greatest good of the greatest number.” 

We intend that the range of discussion taken by the 
ANNALS shall be as wide and varied as the unity of our 
purpose will allow. The deaf and dumb constitute a distinct 
and, in some respects, strongly-marked class of human 
beings; and a much more numerous one also than is com- 
monly supposed. They have a history peculiar to themselves, 
extending back for many centuries into the past, and 
sustaining relations, of more or less interest, to the general 
history of the human race. With our utmost diligence, we 
propose to seek after whatever stands connected with this 
particular history of the deaf and dumb; to gather up its 
disjecta membra, for it exists as yet only in a fragmentary 
state; and to set it forth with such distinctness and com- 
pleteness, that whoever shall hereafter desire to ascertain 
any fact, or resolve any doubtful question, concerning this 
class of persons, may find something in our pages to aid 
him in his search. 

Among the particular points of inquiry to which our 
attention will be directed, the following may be mentioned 
as likely to occupy a prominent place. Statistics, of every 
kind, relating to the deaf and dumb; their social and political 
condition in ancient times; the history of the first attempts 
made to instruct them, and of the progress of the art down 
to the present day; a particular historical sketch of each of 
the institutions for the deaf and dumb in this country, with 
more brief and general notices of those in foreign lands; a 
careful exposition of the philosophy of the language of 
signs; biographical sketches of individual deaf-mutes who, 
for any reason, may be thought worthy of such distinction; 
notices of books relating to the instruction of the deaf and 
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dumb, with particular reference to their comparative merit; 
a survey of the state of the deaf and dumb mind before 
education, illustrated occasionally by articles from the most 
intelligent of the deaf and dumb themselves; some account 
of our method of instruction, intended as a practical guide 
to those who have deaf and dumb children; a history of 
attempts made to teach articulation, with the processes 
pursued and the results attained; something in regard to 
diseases of the ear and the efforts made by physicians for 
the cure of deafness; an inquiry into the relation which the 
instruction of deaf-mutes bears to that of hearing and 
speaking children, and the mutual benefit to be derived 
from a comparison of the two methods. In short, we mean 
that our AMERICAN ANNALS shall constitute, when com- 
pleted, a perfect treasury of information upon all questions 
and subjects related, either immediately or remotely, to the 
deaf and dumb. 

The contents of the ANNALS will consist of original ar- 
ticles, principally prepared by individuals who are at present 
engaged in the instruction of the deaf and dumb at the 
various institutions in this country. Occasional contribu- 
tions, however, we hope to receive from gentlemen of other 
professions: and as soon as the necessary arrangements can 
be made, we expect to open a regular correspondence with a 
few of the most prominent establishments of this class in 
foreign lands. The articles furnished for our pages will be 
of various length and character, adapted always in these 
respects to the nature of the subject discussed, and ap- 
proaching nearer to the peculiar style of the lively Maga- 
zine than to that of the formal Quarterly. Special effort 
will also be made to present whatever we may have to say 
in such a manner as to interest, not the deaf and dumb 
alone, and their parents, friends and instructors, but every 
general reader who has any heart to sympathize with the 
benevolent operations of the age, or any desire to make him- 
self acquainted with human nature in all the forms of its 
manifestation and development. 

Not exempt from what seems to be a common law in 
respect to all things earthly, the instructors of the deaf 
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and dumb have as yet been unable perfectly to agree upon 
the best methods of accomplishing their work. All the in- 
stitutions in the United States, indeed, inasmuch as they 
were derived from a common source, have adopted the same 
general theory of instruction; but in the practical applica- 
tion of this theory, and in respect to the degree of promi- 
nence which should be given to one or another particulai 
method, considerable diversity of sentiment prevails, not 
only between different institutions in this country, but also 
among different instructors in the same institution. Now as 
we desire to make our periodical the organ and representa- 
tive of all the American institutions for the deaf and dumb, - 
and not the exclusive exponent of the particular views of 
its conductors; and as, in carrying out this principle, we 
may sometimes have occasion to publish sentiments which 
do not entirely accord with our own; we have thought it 
proper, as a general rule, that each article should be ac- 
companied by the name of its author, that he may bear the 
sole responsibility of his own words. When the article is a 
very brief one, a mere item or paragraph, the initials of the 
writer will sufficiently indicate its authorship. We do not of 
course engage to publish every communication that may be 
sent to us; while we intend that our course in this respect 
shall be sufficiently liberal, we shall not by any means sur- 
render the editorial prerogative of pronouncing the ultimate 
judgment as to the reception of rejection of all articles that 
ask for a place in our ANNALS. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to add anything more in the 
way of introductory remark. Our enterprise is one of a novel 
character, and its success or failure can only be determined 
by actual result. But if, in consequence of this undertaking, 
a more general interest should be excited in behalf of that 
unfortunate class of persons to whose moral and intellectual 
welfare our lives and the talents we possess are all devoted; 
if, in any manner whatever, direct or indirect, the thousands 
of the deaf and dumb in this country, or any considerable 
portion of them, receive benefit from the publication of this 
work, the great object at which we are aiming will be ac- 
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complished, and we shall feel that our labors have not been 
altogether in vain. 

P.S. Since the foregoing was written, we have received 
from nearly all the institutions for the deaf and dumb in 
this country assurances of gratification with the plan of 
our periodical, and promises to aid in carrying it on. And we 
have good reason to believe that the two or three others from 
which we have obtained as yet no responses to our circular 
will be equally ready to co-operate with us. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Washington 265, D.C. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Division of General Reference and Bibliography 


September 30, 1947 
Dear Mr. Doctor: 

Your letter of September 14, 1947, addressed to Dr. 
Evans, has been referred to the General Reference and 
Bibliography Division for attention and report. 

The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Drar could not be given 
a very high priority among educational journals in the 
United States, if you mean “the oldest” to be taken in any 
absolute sense. The first periodical devoted exclusively to 
education in this country was the Juvenile Monitor, or Edu- 
cational Magazine, published at New York by Albert and 
John W. Pickett. It began in January 1811 but did not out- 
last the year. The first successful and important one was 
the American Journal of Education, founded at Boston in 
January 1826; it changed title several times but under one 
or another name lasted until 1839. In its issue for June 1865 
Henry Barnard’s American Journal of Education gave a 
two-page chronological list of such “Educational Periodicals 
in the United States” published up to that time as the well- 
informed editor had been able to discover. 

Sixty-eight titles were listed through July 1847 (Vol. 15, 
p. 383-4). A study of Educational Periodicals during the 
Nineteenth Century by Sheldon Emmor Davis was pub- 
lished as No. 28 of the Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion for 1919. He too has a chronological list of “Educational 
Periodicals established before 1876,” pp. 93-102, and gives 
fifty-five titles through July 1847. 

If, however, by “oldest” you mean “the oldest now exist- 
ing,” this would seem to be an entirely just claim, since 
none of the educational periodicals founded prior to October 
1847 listed by Barnard and Davis are now in existence; in 
fact, only one of them, the Connecticut Common School 
Journal, survived the Civil War, and that ceased publication 
with the issue of December 1866. 
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We should perhaps remark that the AMERICAN ANNALS 
oF THE Dear is not listed by either Barnard or Davis, nor is 
it discussed among educational periodicals by Frank Luther 
Mott in A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850 (New 
York, Appleton, 1930). 

Very truly yours, 
W. DuNLAP 
Acting Chief 
General Reference and 
Bibliography Division 
Mr. Powrie Doctor, Ass’t Editor 
: The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D.C. 


“THE TEACHER OF THE DEAF” 


(THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL COLLEGE OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF). 


PUBLISHED (SIX TIMES: A YEAR) ON THE FIRST DAY OF FEBRUARY, APRIL, JUNE, AUGUST, OCTOBER AND. DECEMBER. 


ADORESS OF EDITOR: 
E. S. GREENAWAY, B.sc., 
YORKSHIRE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF, 
DONCASTER, 


YORKS, 


18th July 1947 
The Editor, 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, 
Gallaudet College, 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Dear Sir, 


It is with admiration and respect, that, as Editor of The 
Teacher of the Deaf, I send to you the heartiest congratula- 
tions on the occasion of the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Drar. To have arrived at the 
centennial issue is a great achievement in any branch of 
journalism—to have done so in the cause of the education 
of the deaf merits praise beyond the scope of mere words. 

Your younger British contemporary, The Teacher of the 
Deaf, is now more widely read in this country for obvious 
domestic reasons but a visit to any of the old established 
schools will reveal the debt which teachers of the deaf on 
this side of the Atlantic owe to your journal. In every 
school library stand the well-bound volumes of the ANNALS 
which were diligently read by teachers of an older era. With 
truth we might say that our schools were nourished by the 
AnnaLs and that The Teacher of the Deaf is a child of that 
most worthy parent. 

The high opinion of the ANNALS was well expressed in 
the 1901 edition of that classic, “Arnold’s Education of the 
Deaf” and we cannot do better than re-iterate and re- 
endorse the words then written. “In the variety of its con- 
tents, which deal with every subject of interest to teachers 
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of the deaf; in the value of some of its more important 
papers; as a historical and biographical record; and in the 
generally high standard maintained, the ANNALS may be 
described as almost encyclopaedic, and certainly unique in 
our special literature.” This was the opinion of British teach- 
ers of fifty years ago and it is our opinion today. 

In sending the hearty congratulations of The Teacher of 
the Deaf to the AMpRICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear I would like 
to be associated with Mr. Carey Roe, B.A., O.B.E., who until 
just over a year ago was editor of The Teacher, having held 
that office for over twenty-five years. His would have been a 
more fitting pen to do justice to this distinguished occasion. 
Together and with all British teachers of the deaf, at home 
and overseas, we congratulate you on your magnificent 
achievement and wish you every success for the future. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. G. GREENAWAY, 
Editor, The Teacher of the Deaf 


A Birthday Tribute to the “‘Annals’’ 


- Ocroser, 1847, there appeared in the United States a 
new periodical, dedicated to the service of a special field 
of education. “There is not now, and there never has been, 
in the English language,” said its introductory article, “a 
periodical similar to that which we have decided to issue. 
While French and German literature abounds in works upon 
the education of the deaf and dumb, both practical and 
philosophical, comparatively little has hitherto been pub- 
lished on the subject in our own tongue. We can see no 
reason why information concerning so large and so interest- 
ing a class as the deaf and dumb constitute, should be shut 
up, to so great an extent as now, in foreign languages.” 
Published at the American Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb in Hartford (now the American School for the Deaf), 
and conducted by the instructors of that institution, the new 


magazine was intended to become “the organ and repre- 


sentative of all American schools for the deaf and dumb 
and not the exclusive exponent of the particular views of 
its conductors.” It was to deal, said the article, with sta- 
tistics, history, biography, “a survey of the state of the 
deaf and dumb mind before education,” book reviews and 
appraisals, studies of methods of instruction, medical work, 
and “an inquiry into the relation which the instruction of 
deaf-mutes bears to that of hearing and speaking children.” 

“Tn short,” stated Luzerne Ray, author of the introductory 
article, “we mean that our AMERICAN ANNALS shall consti- 
tute, when completed, a perfect treasury of information upon 
all questions and subjects related, either immediately or re- 
motely, to the deaf and dumb.” 

A research worker on the staff of a public library recently 
reported: “I have not found a single educational periodical 
that is as much as one hundred years old, except the AMERI- 
cAN ANNALS OF THE Dear.” One wonders whether in all the 
world there exists another Journal that covers for a full 
century the developments in any educational area. Educa- 
tors of the deaf are fortunate indeed. 
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Archibald MacLeish, speaking a few years ago of the 
contents of the Library of Congress, said, “The important 
reference material is in our pamphlets and periodicals.” Mr. 
MacLeish’s statement is a confirmation of one made thirty 
years earlier by Caroline A. Yale, “There are very few books 
that deal with the education of the deaf. The important his- 
torical material is in the organization proceedings and the 
periodicals, especially the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dzar. 
The value of the ANNALS cannot be exaggerated.” 

It is a pleasure for a constant user to echo Miss Yale’s 
opinion. The American AnnaLs is still, happily, not com- 
pleted. Outstanding authorities are still contributing to its 
pages. Some of us who benefit by its contents and turn to it 
again and again for facts, opinions, and statistics are wel- 
coming the opportunity to recognize its one hundredth 
birthday and to congratulate its present staff on the service 
it has rendered and the dignified standard of scholarly 
journalism it has so consistently maintained. It does “con- 
stitute a perfect treasury of information.” Success to its 
future! 

JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 
Editor, The Volta Review 


| 


Edward Allen Fay, Editor 1870-1920 
Fay, M.A. 


Formerly Supervising Teacher, Normal Training Department, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


cy HUNDRED YEARS of outstanding service as a complete 

and reliable history of all matters pertaining to the 
deaf; an invaluable guide in methods and teaching devices; 
a collection of statistics, records, and tests indispensible to 
the investigator;—this is the enviable contribution of the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear in the field of education. 

This Centennial Anniversary would be a matter of deep 
satisfaction to Edward Allen Fay, editor of the ANNALS 
for fifty years, and it would mean much to him, that during 
the past quarter of a century, his well-loved magazine has 
maintained the high standards and ideals he and his prede- 
cessors worked so faithfully to establish. 

I have been asked to give some personal reminiscences of 
my father as editor of the ANNALS. This is a difficult assign- 
ment and a side of him I knew least well. He seldom talked 
shop at home, and carried on his work so quietly and 
methodically, that we heard little about it. 

Excellent biographical sketches by Dr. Patterson, Dr. Ely, 
and Dr. Hall have appeared in the Annats, The Volta 
Review, and the Dictionary of American Biography, so that 
the following brief autobiography may suffice as a back- 
ground for such random and disconnected pictures as come 
to mind in recalling a long and happy life on Kendall Green. 
It is an extract from a letter written in 1902, expressing 
roorets that Dr. Fay could not be present at the 40th re- 
union of his class of 62, the University of Michigan. 

“_T enclose my photograph and wonder if it will recall 
to you the small boy who at one time shared with Pilcher 
the ignominious distinction of being the only student who 
wore roundabouts. Do you want to know what I have been 
doing since 1862? Like Gray’s annals of the poor, the story 
is ‘short and simple.’ In the autumn after graduation, I be- 
came a teacher in the New York Institution for the Deaf, 
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thus following in my father’s footsteps. Three years later, 
soon after this College, which offers the opportunity of 
higher education to the deaf, was established, I came here, 
and here I have remained. The work is congenial and useful, 
and I have never had occasion to regret my choice of a 
profession. When the Johns Hopkins University was opened 
I took a course in the Romance Languages, in order better 
to fit myself for my position, and received the degree of 
Ph.D. In the way of collateral work, I have been for thirty- 
two years editor of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DsafF, a 
bi-monthly educational periodical. In 1893 I edited a series 
of histories of American schools for the deaf in three vol- 
umes; I have also made a Concordance of the Divine Com- 
media’ which was cordially greeted by Dante Scholars in 
Europe and in America, and I have collected and published 
a considerable body of statistics on the marriages of the 
deaf, endeavoring to determine the circumstances under 
which the deaf may or may not marry, without liability to 
deaf offspring.” 

As you see, I have not done anything great in the world, 
but I hope my work has been useful; it certainly has been 
pleasant. 


*Dr. Fay’s course at the Johns Hopkins University aroused in him 
a deep interest in the study of languages, and he became proficient in 
the use of Italian, Spanish, and Greek, as well as in French, German, 
and Latin, the subjects he taught in the college. His mastery of 
Italian led to his study of Dante, and his membership in the Dante 
Society of Cambridge. It occurred to him that he could render real 
service by making a concordance to the Divine Comedy that “should 
be at once complete, accurate and convenient of reference.” Backed 
financially by the Dante Society, he began this great task in 1884 and 
it filled most of his leisure hours for the next four years. The Con- 
cordance was purely a labor of love, but its author felt more than 
repaid by the words of appreciation from Dante scholars and men of 
letters from all parts of the world. Among these were messages from 
James Russell Lowell and the Queen of Italy for whom the Dante 
Society had a copy of the Concordance especially bound. 

* Through statistics concerning the deaf, appearing each year in the 
ANNALS, the editor became interested in the study of heredity and 
eugenics. In 1890 he was appointed special agent for the Eleventh 
Census to collect statistics relating to the deaf in the United States 
and the research involved resulted in the publication of his “Marriages 
of the Deaf in America.” This, too, was a labor of love, requiring an 
enormous amount of work, and occupying most of Dr. Fay’s spare 
time for more than six years. 
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The great happiness of my life was my marriage to Mary 
Bradshaw of Brooklyn, New York. We have seven children, 
six of them boys—.” 

Dr. Fay became editor of the ANNALS in 1870. He was a 
young man of twenty-seven at the time, and had held the 
position of Professor of Romance Languages at the Na- 
tional Deaf-Mute College for four years. He evidently felt 
some hesitancy about accepting the office, as he says in a 
letter written in February of that year: “I have just been 
informed of my probable election to the editorship of the 
ANNALS, to begin with the July number. I have not sought 
the office; it is not altogether a desirable one I suppose. I 
have a horror of proof-reading and a dread of quarrels with 
printers, contributors and subscribers. But it will add a little 
to my income and I hope, enable me to advance somewhat 
the education of the deaf and dumb, so I think I shall 
accept.” These misgivings were, of course, groundless; it is 
inconceivable that anyone could “quarrel” with the editor; 
he became a meticulous and rapid proof-reader, and had 
so much of this type of work to do all through his life, that 
it soon became second nature. In fact, I never heard him 
express the slightest dissatisfaction with any phase of his 
office as editor of the ANNALS. His pleasure and satisfaction 
in a job well done, more than offset the drudgery and petty 
annoyances that necessarily accompanied it. 


The expense of this undertaking was generously assumed by Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, also interested in research of this type, who 
turned over to Dr. Fay his collection of more than 1,000 marriage 
records of the deaf. He wrote to my father in 1889, “I have estab- 
lished a fund in the hands of my trustees, and by my will, this sum 
will be devoted to the increase and diffusion of knowledge relating 
to the deaf. Your researches promise to be of so much value and 
importance that I am glad to place the fund at your disposal for the 
purposes of investigation. The fund at present amounts to more than 
$23,000 cash and a large amount of Graphophone stock of great po- 
tential value. Please don’t use it all! I want to have some left to 
carry on other researches!” 

This common interest was the beginning of a friendship between 
Dr. Bell and Dr. Fay that ripened with the years, in spite of the 
fact that they frequently failed to see eye to eye in regard to methods 
and scientific findings. In recognition of this highly important work 
on the marriages of the deaf, the University of Michigan gave Mr. 
Fay the honorary degree of Doctor of Science. Some years later he 
received the degree of Doctor of Letters from Gallaudet College. 
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According to the editor’s account book, Dr. Fay received 
the munificent salary of $300 that first year, paid quar- 
terly. 

My father undertook the responsibility of the ANNALS 
some years before he embarked on the business of raising 
his large family, so that, like the poor, it was always with 
us. My first definite memory of the periodical is in connec- 
tion with a little room on the third floor of our house, known 
as the “Annats Room.” This must have been the editor’s 
first office, or at least, depository for unbound issues of the 
ANNALS lined its walls in their familiar blue jackets. The 
room had a peculiar fascination for us children because of its 
round skylight under the eaves. By climbing on a chair 
placed on Father’s table, one could pull one’s self up onto 
the wide curved sill, and curled up like a ball, look down 
on the campus below, monarch of all one surveyed. 

The little room was cold in the winter, hot in the summer, 
and poorly lighted, so that my father did most of his actual 
work downstairs in our sunny dining room where he could 
spread out his papers on the big dining table. After the col- 
lege laboratory was built, the ANNALS rented two rooms on 
its top floor and the editor moved his office to more com- 
modious quarters. The little study with the round window 
sunk to the ignominy of storage place for old trunks, but 
all through the years it kept the dignified name of the 
ANNALS Room. 

The Annats had other bright moments for us children. 
The boys looked forward eagerly to the foreign correspond- 
ence and exchanges in order to get the stamps for their 
collections. We vied with each other for the privilege of 
earning pin money (fifty cents an issue) by stamping and 
addressing the wrappers. My youngest brother, blessed with 
a retentive memory, can still reel off the foreign addresses 
that he learned to know by heart. 

Later, we progressed to the responsibility of sometimes 
helping with the proofreading, reading aloud the original 
while Father corrected the printed sheet with painstaking 
accuracy. Then there was the Red Letter Day every four 
years, when we saw the Inaugural Parade from the estab- 
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lishment of Gibson Brothers Inc., faithful printers of the 
Annats for more than forty-five years, who always saved 
us two choice windows commanding a fine view up and 
down Pennsylvania Avenue. Three generations of Fays saw 
parades from this point of vantage, and owe the ANNALS 
a vote of thanks for the privilege. 

Soon after assuming the office of editor, Dr. Fay felt the 
need of “unlocking the hidden treasures” in the ANNALS by 
publishing a comprehensive index to cover the first twenty 
volumes. He had efficient help with this work, which was 
begun in 1875, but much of it had to be revised and re- 
written at the expenditure of considerable time and labor 
so that it was not ready for publication until 1880. From that 
time until his retirement Dr. Fay issued an index every ten 
years, thus making the valuable material in the ANNALS 
readily accessible to its readers. 

During vacation the editor moved his “office,” consisting 
of a complete set of bound volumes of the ANNALS, to his 
summer home on Nantucket Island. Here, in a sunny south- 
ern room of the cottage, he used to work several hours each 
day getting ready for the September issue, or on some other 
phase of writing. He was always punctual in meeting obliga- 
tions and took pride in having his magazine published on 
time. Only once, I think, in the fifty years of his editorship, 
was a number of the ANNALS late in making its appearance. 
That was in the summer of 1900 when a package containing 
all the copy for the September issue was lost in the mail and 
never recovered. Dr. Fay always kept sufficient advance 
material on hand to meet an emergency, so the September 
number was not unduly delayed and the lost articles were 
reproduced in the November Annats. After that, he never 
sent all the copy for an issue in the same mail and kept a 
carbon duplicate of each article in case the original was 
lost. 

During World War I, Dr. Fay was deeply concerned 
over the welfare of schools for the deaf in Europe. Through 
the pages of the ANNALS, he made an appeal to our schools 
in the United States for the relief of suffering teachers of 
the deaf in Austria and Hungary. The response was generous 
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and the amount collected was more than $1500. With this 
sum, food orders on the American Relief Warehouses in 
Vienna and Budapest were purchased and distributed among 
the teachers of ten schools in Austria and Hungary. In 
recognition of this help, the editor of the ANNALS was ap- 
pointed an honorary member of the Common-Austria Jewish 
College of Vienna for the Deaf and Dumb, a degree that at 
that time had been granted to only three other persons. At 
Dr. Fay’s suggestion, the College Sunday School, of which 
he was superintendent for many years, “adopted” a French 
orphan, and my father kept in touch with her family for a 
long time after the war was over. 

Dr. Fay never seemed pressed for time. There was an 
“unhurried serenity” and orderliness about his life that per- 
mitted him to accomplish a great amount of work and yet 
left him leisure for his family and friends and the affairs of 
the community. He took an active part in the work of All 
Souls Unitarian Church and the Civic Center of Washing- 
ton; he was a member of the Literary Society of Washing- 
ton, the Anthropological Society, the Cosmos Club, and the 
Alpha Delta Phi and Phi Beta Kappa Societies. 

My father believed in the old adage of “all work and no 
play” and took time off from his duties every day for recrea- 
tion and relaxation. In the early days of the college, croquet 
and bowling were popular games with the young people. At 
that time there were half a dozen croquet courts on Kendall 
Green and the click of balls could be heard at all hours when 
school was not in session. The young men had the privilege 
of using the bowling green on Mr. Kendall’s place which was 
not then occupied but kept in good condition by a caretaker. 
Bicycling was in vogue and the young men on the Green 
formed a riding club, most of the members mounted on the 
high “Star” variety, but Dr. Fay, as a concession to his wife 
had a tricycle with seats for two. Later he got a modern 
wheel and enjoyed for many years riding in the country 
and about town. 

At Nantucket, he liked the fine bathing and sailing, and 
walks on the moors. In his early fifties, my father took up 
golf with some enthusiasm. In fact, he and Dr. Edward 
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Channing, eminent Harvard historian, laid out the first 
course on the island, a rough six hole affair, where they 
played several afternoons a week. Neither ever reached great 
proficiency in the game, but I imagine these two scholarly 
golfers had their minds on higher things than pars and 
“birdies.” The editor of the ANNALS was an enthusiastic 
whist and chess player and enjoyed these games until late 
in life. 

The college was fortunate in having at its head as Presi- 
dent and Vice-President two such men as Dr. Gallaudet and 
Dr. Fay. While differing greatly in temperament, their in- 
dividual attributes combined to make a strong team that 
pulled together with perfect harmony. The acquaintance 
begun in 1865 grew into a warm friendship that stood the 
test of half a century and was one of my father’s happiest 
associations during his long life on Kendall Green. He says 
in a letter written in 1870, “A wonderful man is this young 
President of ours; most emphatically the right man in the 
right place. Not faultless—who is?—but combining in his 
character strength and gentleness, ambition and modesty, 
zeal and charity. His position here makes it necessary for 
him to do a good many different kinds of work, and to deal 
with many different types of character, but he has tact for 
almost everything and, while adapting himself to various 
minds, does not lose his own individuality. I don’t believe 
there is another man anywhere who could have built up the 
Institution as he has. I have had a fear sometimes that his 
almost uniform success would spoil him, but it has not and I 
do not think it will. He has great confidence in himself, but 
that is an element of success, and it does not degenerate 
into rashness or blind conceit in his case.—” 

While my father was deeply interested in the editorship 
of the ANNALS, his first love was his work in the college. 
Others have written of his outstanding qualities as a teacher; 
his thorough mastery of subjects taught; his infinite patience 
and understanding; his fairness and tolerance; his sound 
judgment and wisdom; his quiet humor. I remember best, 
perhaps, his gift for bringing out the best in all those with 
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whom he came in contact, and his complete mastery of self. 

As gifted fellow editor and one of the few friends left who 
knew my father in his prime, I asked Dr. George Morris Mc- 
Clure if he had any suggestions for this sketch. I am in- 
debted to him for the following beautiful tribute: 


“I first met Dr. Fay at one of the teachers’ conventions. 
He was just entering upon the. most active and useful 
period of his career; though still a comparatively young 
man he was already recognized as one of the outstanding 
leaders of the profession. In appearance he was singularly 
attractive, one of those men at whom people turn to look 
again in passing, and face, mien, air—all bespoke the 
scholar and gentleman. 

There was room for a touch of constraint in our meet- 
ing for, as editor of one of the school papers I had, with 
the young man’s impatience of the established order of 
things, criticized rather sharply ‘that respectable blue- 
backed quarterly,’ the ANNALS, of which Dr. Fay was at 
that time the editor. But the Doctor was big enough to 
accept without resentment criticism intended to be con- 
structive, and he met me with quiet friendliness and a 
touch of that fine courtesy that was his greatest charm. 
Sometimes an initial misunderstanding helps to draw two 
people closer together, and this was so in this case. While 
Dr. Fay and I met but seldom, communications of pro- 
fessional matters led to personal exchanges, to letters now 
and then, and finally to a warm friendship between us. 
Years later, in looking over an old volume of the school 
paper I came across the criticism, and in the light of 
clearer understanding of attending circumstances, I re- 
alized how ungenerous they were. I wrote to Dr. Fay 
offering humble if belated apologies. He replied express- 
ing appreciation of the spirit in which the apology was 
tendered, but:added that, as far as he was concerned, none 
was needed; he was glad to have criticism if it could help 
him make improvement in his work. The blue cover of 
the Annats he liked to keep because it had been their 
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color since the first number, published in 1847. “The slab- 
sidedness and dullness (I have always suspected that 
here Dr. Fay was indulging in a bit of subtle irony) I 
have tried to mitigate somewhat in consequence of your 
criticism.’ I am sure our friendship became richer and 
fuller as a consequence of this incident. 

Dr. Fay will probably be best remembered by the mem- 
bers of the profession for his work as editor of the ANNALS. 
In this he kept himself largely in the background; his skill 
at the helm was manifested in the searching out of the 
best new thought in the academic field, and in the pro- 
curing of a high type of practical articles for the magazine 
by educators who had something worthwhile to say. He 
made the ANNALS the leading publication of its class in 
the world, a source of pride to every American educator 
of the deaf. I do not recall any man in the profession 
who had the confidence and the affection of his associates 
in a greater degree than Dr. Fay. Once a feature writer 
for a Philadelphia daily lent himself to slurring propa- 
ganda designed to discredit the editor of the ANNALS. The 
writer intimated that statistics placed in Dr. Fay’s hands 
for publication had been suppressed because they were 
unfavorable to the Combined System of which he was 
an adherent. Dr. Fay published a few lines in reply, 
characterizing the charge as false and adding, ‘Mr. Miller 
does not know me, and I am confident that those who do 
will not believe his statement concerning me.’ 

One of the outstanding characteristics of Dr. Fay was 
his modesty. Where others intimated broadly that ‘Barkis 
is willin’’ when professional honors were being passed out, 
he would scarcely lift a hand to claim these when they 
were within his reach. This trait led, at time, to lesser 
men being seated above him, but this signified nothing— 
‘Where McGregor sits is the head of the table.’ 

A companion trait was his simplicity. Though he was 
a profound scholar, master of many languages, he never 
indulged in the pedantry of dragging in foreign terms in 
his writings or speeches, and he habitually gave the prefer- 
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ence to a simple rather than to a big word if it expressed 
his meaning equally well. His literary style exemplified 
the strength and beauty of simplicity, proclaiming him 
the accomplished master of English that he was. 

Teaching the deaf had for Dr. Fay a satisfaction that 
held him to Kendall Green in spite of attractive offers 
from larger and richer institutions of higher education. 
As one of his old boys wrote me not long ago, ‘I doubt if 
any one at Gallaudet in the past or present ever had 
more interest in the deaf than Edward Allen Fay.’ And 
concerning his success as a teacher he added, ‘When he 
said anything it was always listened to, and he said it in 
a way that one could not easily forget. Today, after more 
than forty years, I remember statements he made in the 
classroom or on the lecture platform as if I had seen him 
make them yesterday.’ 

Of Dr. Fay’s self-control, another of his old students 
says, ‘I never saw him speak harshly to a student, or in- 
deed to any one. He could be stern, but his reproofs were 
never inspired by personal feeling.’ However, there was 
no problem of discipline in his classroom; the high-bred 
courtesy of the teacher met quick and gracious response 
from the class. 

One fine trait that won for Dr. Fay the respect and 
esteem of his associates was his conscientiousness. He 
carried this trait with him into every relation of life, but 
it was especially noticeable in the classroom. Having 
accepted responsibility as a teacher, he gave unstintingly 
of his best, and was unable to comprehend how any one 
could regard the obligation of his students lightly. In one 
of his all-too-infrequent editorials in the ANNALS, he 
spoke to the conscience of the profession in words that 
should be pasted in the desk of every teacher, where the 
eye can rest upon them daily: ‘It is said that the belief 
in a future day of judgment when the dead, hearing the 
trumpet’s awful sound, shall rise from their graves to 
meet the living, and all shall receive the sentence of their 
eternal doom, is passing away from the minds of men. 
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It is true, we are losing one of the strongest, though not 
the noblest, incentives to a virtuous life; but whatever 
men may believe on that subject, we may be sure that for 
us teachers there are judgment days here and now and 
forever, in the minds and hearts of our pupils. May God 
give us strength and grace, and make us faithful, that 
before that judgment-seat, we may be able to stand, and f 
having done all, to stand.’ ” 


Irving S. Fusfeld, Editor 1920-1943 


Tosras M.Ep. 
Principal, New Jersey School for the Deaf 


w= at a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 

Conference of Superintendents and Principals, held at 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, June 29, 1920, Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld 
was elected to succeed Dr. Edward Allen Fay as Editor of 
the ANNALS, he stated: 

“To the present editor now falls the privilege of taking up the 
work where his distinguished predecessor, Dr. Edward Allen Fay, 
left off. There is no new policy. It shall be the constant endeavor of 
the new director of the ANNALS to maintain the same efficiency that 
Dr. Fay set and, for full half a century, so faithfully served.” 

These simple words are characteristic of the modesty of 
the man who for twenty-three years, nearly a fourth of the 
life time of the ANNALS, edited the magazine with credit to 
himself and to the profession. He not only maintained the 
high standard of his predecessor but also added to the esteem 
in which the ANNats have been held among scientific, pro- 
fessional publications. 

Upon his appointment as Normal Fellow at Gallaudet 
College in 1915, Dr. Fusfeld entered enthusiastically into the 
spirit prevailing at Kendall Green. Being of the scholarly 
type with rather a serious outlook on life, he was impressed 
with the high academic qualifications and the tone of refine- 
ment among the faculty, and above all, with the rare schol- 
arship of that grand old man, Dr. Edward Allen Fay. Dr. 
Fusfeld’s ability as a professional writer was soon recognized, 
and in 1917 he was appointed assistant editor of the ANNALS, 
in which capacity he served for a year, prior to entering 
service in the U. 8. Army during World War I. On his return 
he received the appointment as editor in 1920. He learned 
the nature and problems of the magazine and, inspired by 
Dr. Fay, he absorbed the spirit of conscientiousness that 
went into the editing. 

During his long editorship Dr. Fusfeld evolved and ad- 
hered to certain principles. In the first place, the ANNALS 
must be kept on a high plane. It must not contain anything 
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that might in any way offend. It is not the place for the 
airing of personal grievances or for recriminations of any 
sort. It is strictly a professional magazine, disseminating 
information pertaining to the problems of deafness and the 
deaf, especially the education of the deaf. Contributions 
should be of a high caliber, well expressed and worthy of 
publication. Added to this, there was a punctiliousness re- 
garding consistency of style, accuracy of spelling and punc- 
tuation, and careful proofreading. To the writer’s knowledge, 
a typographical error in the ANNALS was rare. 

The Annas, in Dr. Fusfeld’s opinion, was an open forum 
on all questions pertaining to the deaf. While personally he 
had very decided opinions on methods, he did not shun con- 
troversial discussions, and remained at all times editorially 
impartial. He opened the doors to both sides, regardless of 
his personal point of view. His judgment as to the acceptance 
of material was unbiased. The proponents of oralism received 
as much space and consideration as the defenders of the 
combined system. There was room in the ANNALS for the 
value of signs and the place of the deaf teacher in a school 
for the deaf, as well as for the advantages of strictly oral 
training. The pages of the ANNALS were open to all subjects 
pertaining to the deaf. They were not limited to the con- 
sideration of classroom topics. The whole world of the 
deaf—educational, medical, social, economic—presented 
- questions that may properly be discussed in the ANNALS. 

Dr. Fusfeld remained true to Dr. Fay’s example of sensi- 
tivity to the times. The beginning of this century saw the 
rise of the scientific method and the scientific approach in 
education. The measurement of intelligence, standardized 
tests, the consideration of personality factors, all became 
more general in the public schools and gradually entered 
schools for the deaf. It was through Dr. Fusfeld’s interest 
and influence that standardized tests were introduced into 
schools for the deaf. Consequently, we find increasingly a 
larger percentage of articles in the ANNALS dealing with 
scientific and research problems. Looking through the index 
of the past twenty years we find discussions on all kinds of 
research—psychology, personality problems, audiometric 
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testing, residual hearing, testing reading ability, aptitude 
tests, motor ability of the deaf, and any number of other 
phases pertaining to deafness or educational problems. 

Among the many varied types of articles, special mention 
may be made of the “Review of the Little Paper Family” as 
uniquely interesting. Here is a record of worthwhile con- 
tributions on all sorts of topics which appeared in the various 
school papers and which were not available to very many in 
the profession in their original publications. Had it not been 
for this compilation, these selections would have also been 
lost as far as future reference is concerned. 

In order to increase the circulation of the ANNALS, the 
question of popularizing the magazine has been raised during 
the last few years at Conventions and in various school 
papers. It should be remembered incidentally that the num- 
ber of copies printed when Dr. Fusfeld took over was 1,100 
and that it has risen to 1,700. An increase of 600 may not 
seem very large, but it represents an increase of more than 
fifty per cent, and the field is naturally limited. It is to Dr. 
Fusfeld’s credit that he has withstood all the temptations 
of popularization which might have resulted in a lowered 
standard, either in the general appearance of the ANNALS 
or in the contents. He kept it a dignified scientific, profes- 
sional magazine of which the profession may continue to be 
proud and which does not suffer in comparison with other 
professional magazines. Any addition of pictures, just for the 
sake of pictures, any fancy type or display headings, any 
human interest stories, or other factors that would have in- 
dicated merely a change, would not have been any improve- 
ment. The profession owes a vote of thanks to Dr. Fusfeld 
for having kept the main characteristics of the ANNALS as 
they were. 

At the meeting of the Conference held in Pittsburgh in 
the spring of 1936, Dr. Fusfeld presented an analytical treat- 
ment of the subject of Nomenclature, particularly as it re- 
lates to “methods.” As a result of this discussion, the Con- 
ference acted decisively in removing from our professional] 
literature the age-worn references to such special methods 
of instruction as combined, manual, etc. This permits the 
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more wholesome view that the work of schools for the deaf 
is essentially that of schools, not of institutions with special 
method designation. 

Dr. Fusfeld was also conscious of the debt we owe to for- 
eign sources and he continued a friendship with publications 
in our field in all parts of the world. 

All of Dr. Fusfeld’s professional activities contributed 
to his work as Editor of the Annats. It is fitting, therefore, 
to mention briefly the many connections he had with the 
general field of the education of the deaf. 

As professor at Gallaudet College he came in contact with 
the products of all the schools for the deaf. He thus learned 
to evaluate the results of the various methods, to recognize 
their good points and their shortcomings, and on the strength 
of these could suggest modifications. In his position as Dean, 
he had an opportunity to establish a very close relationship 
with his students and thus to deal with their personality 
problems more effectively. 

In 1924 the National Research Council appointed Dr. 
Fusfeld an assistant to Professor Day to carry on a survey of 
American Schools for the Deaf. This survey was the most ex- 
tensive one ever undertaken and included 43 schools in all 
—29 residential and 14 days schools. Dr. Fusfeld was re- 
sponsible for a large part of the preparation and organiza- 
tion of this survey, and also for most of the detailed report 
that was later published. As an indirect result of this activity, 
Dr. Fusfeld was later invited by the schools in New Jersey, 
Texas, Washington, Georgia, Alabama, Illinois and Missis- 
sippi to carry on individual surveys in order to supply these 
schools with objective data on their needs to present to their 
legislatures. There is probably no man in the profession who 
possesses such a wide knowledge of the status of our Ameri- 
can schools for the deaf. 

Dr. Fusfeld’s interest in the scientific approach to educa- 
tion resulted in the establishment of a Research Department 
at Gallaudet College, he being appointed Director. As early 
as 1924, under the direction of the National Research Coun- 
cil, Dr. Fusfeld assisted Dr. Robert H. Gault in conducting 
special investigations along the line of interpretation of 
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spoken language through the sense of touch. Personality 
studies of the deaf, evaluation of standardized tests, classifi- 
cation tests, and many other problems in research are being 
carried on in his department at the present time. 

Many teachers of the deaf all over the country have had 
the good fortune of taking courses under him either in the 
Normal Department at Gallaudet or in the Department for 
the Education of the Handicapped at Columbia, Dr. Fus- 
feld’s alma mater, where he was visiting professor in 1936- 
37, and taught during the summer sessions of 1936, 1940 
and 1941. He is recognized as an authority in the field of 
curriculum construction in schools for the deaf. 

When the certification of teachers was taken over by the 
Conference of Executives of Schools for the Deaf, Dr. Fus- 
feld was placed in charge. He assisted in the survey of train- 
ing centers for the purpose of becoming accredited and is 
the examiner of the credentials submitted by teachers for 
certification. 

Dr. Fusfeld is the most familiar figure at all conventions 
of teachers of the deaf. He is most conscientious in attend- 
ing the meetings and may be seen taking notes during lec- 
tures. He usually acts in a semi-official capacity as record- 
ing secretary. He also assisted the Presidents of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf in preparing 
and editing the Reports of the Proceedings which are pub- 
lished by the Government Printing Office. 

In recognition of his many services to the deaf and the 
education of the deaf, Gallaudet College conferred upon 
Dean Irving 8. Fusfeld the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters at its Commencement Exercises June 1, 1946, Dr. 
Percival Hall reading the following citation: 

“Irving S. Fusfeld, for thirty years a member of the Faculty of 
Gallaudet College, erudite scholar, careful editor, discerning investi- 


gator, skillful teacher, real friend of the deaf and expert in their 
educational needs.” 


When Dr. Fusfeld decided to give up the editorship of the 
ANNALS in 1943, owing to the increasing burden of other 
duties, his resignation was accepted with deep regret. The 
school papers were full of editorial comments on his re- 
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tirement with expression of appreciation of the work he had 
accomplished. A few excerpts may indicate the high esteem 
in which he was held by his friends in the profession. 

“Never once had the ANNALS slipped from its standard 
of dignity, intellectual integrity, and editorial care.”—Miss 
Josephine Timberlake. 

“He kept alive memories in those evidences of progress 
shown in new fields of interest, particularly in awakening 
and advancing a better public understanding of the cause 
of the deaf, and the great advance in their education.”— 
Dr. Thos. Francis Fox. 

“The ANNALS under its retiring editor has made an out- 
standing and sustained contribution toward progress in the 
education of the deaf, a contribution which, through edi- 
torial comment as well as general trend of other contents, 
has advocated what was new in educational philosophies and 
practices, while at the same time encouraging a sane holding 
fast to tried and proven fundamentals in their application 
to the deaf.”—Loy E. Golladay. 

Dr. Fusfeld has left the editorship of the ANNALS, but he 
is still a most active member of our profession, being able 
perhaps to devote even more time now to the many educa- 
tional problems awaiting a solution, and he has not ceased 
being a contributor to the magazine he directed for so many 


years. 


The American Annals of the Deaf 
1847-1947 


RicHARD OwEN Davis, B.E., M.A.* 


Instructor, Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri 


INTRODUCTION 


"oe PAST has so often given to American society the ideas, 

aspirations, knowledge, and working rules which prevail 
today and which set the pattern for tomorrow in the task of 
education. In the field of specialized education, for that 
group of people who are known as the deaf, there has been 
some borrowing from the past, but much that is offered to 
this group today is intimately American. The vast back- 
ground embracing the culture of antiquity, the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance and modern Europe gave much to present 
day education and the basic groundwork to this special field. 
The heritage of the deaf in America is today the richest of 
any in the world and it is thus, because of the effort on the 
part of a comparatively few people who, early in the history 
of this country, set high the standards of education for this 
group. A great deal of that which has been tried, much of 
that which has been successful, and many suggestions as to 
what should be attempted in this special field of education, 
has been recorded in the periodical entitled, AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear. The following pages are an attempt to 
describe the origination, purpose and growth of the ANNALS 
as guided by the men who directed its publication and the 
organization that sponsored and supported it. An attempt 
has also been made to show the manner in which this 
periodical has been influenced by changes within the field 
of education for the deaf as well as something of the value 


* Mr. Richard O. Davis was graduated from the Minnesota State 
Teachers College in Bemidji, Minnesota, in 1936 with the degree of 
B.E. For a number of years he was a member of the faculty in the 
Litchfield High School, Litchfield, Minnesota. He received the de- 
gree of M.A. from Gallaudet College in 1947. At present Mr. Davis 
is an instructor in the Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri. 
This paper was prepared as a part of the requirements for the M.A. 
degree and was done under the supervision of Dr. Powrie V. Doctor. 
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of it to the profession both as a history and as an organ of 
current expression. 


I. THe AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, 1847-1947 


One hundred years ago, on October 1, 1847, the first issue 
of a journal devoted to the instruction, education and wel- 
fare of the deaf was published by the instructors of the 
American Asylum for the Education and Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, Connecticut. This journal, 
now entitled the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear occupies a 
position unique in the history of the education of the deaf 
in many ways, and has been continuous in appearance since 
1847, except for a brief interval during a period of great 
civil strife within the boundaries of our country. In com- 
parison with journals devoted to education the ANNALS is 
the oldest educational journal devoted to the deaf published 
in the United States that has continued to appear under 
virtually the same title and the same general sponsorship. 
Several periodicals in the general field of education such as, 
The Academician (1818-1820), The American Journal of 
Education (1826-1830), The American Annals of Education 
(1830-1839), and The Common School Assistant (1836- 
1840) preceded the publication of the ANNALS but were 
comparatively short-lived. Not until the publication of 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education (1855-1881) does 
there appear in the field of general education, a journal that 
was comparable to the ANNaLs in the field of specialized 
education. 

The publication of the ANNaLs in 1847 precedes by ten 
years the founding of The British Medical Journal, and by 
thirty-six years the appearance of The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association which was first published in 1883. 

The ANNALS has continued as the most significant organ 
having to do with the problems of the deaf and has been for 
many years, and is at present, considered the outstanding 
journal of its kind published in the English language. Only 
two other similar periodicals have been published in the 
English language and in both instances they were established 
much later than 1847. The Association Review, known since 
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1910 as The Volta Review, was first published in 1899, some 
fifty-two years after the establishment of the ANNALS, and 
The Teacher of the Deaf published in England appeared 
first in 1903. 

Printed upon the title page of Volume I of the ANNALs is 
a statement, that this periodical was begun in 1847 by 
members of the faculty of the American Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Hartford, Conn. Though it may be suffi- 
cient to say that the ANNALS was begun in 1847, the founda- 
tion upon which it was laid had been constructed on a sound 
footing some years previously. 

In the year 1817, a group of persons interested in the 
problems of education and the welfare of the deaf, asserted 
their ideas, efforts, and wealth, in the construction of the 
American Asylum for the Education and Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, Conn. This group of pioneers, 
possessed of brilliant minds, scholarship, human kindness 
and untiring ambition established a program of education 
for the deaf that has remained, ever since, an inspiration to 
the world. Similarly, the men of this same school, who were 
drawn into this field of special education, were inspired 
thirty years later to publish a periodical concerned with the 
many aspects of their work, so that all persons interested 
might read of the work being done. The ANNALS has simi- 
larly become the outstanding journal of its kind in the 
world. 

Which of the countries, engaged like our own in the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb stands first in the cultivation of periodical litera- 
ture on the subject? Only one answer can, we think, be given by any 
one really competent to answer the question at all. The answer would 
be—The United States of America. And if it were further sought to 
know the name of the leading periodical, the answer must again be 
one, and one onlv— the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear. It is beyond 
all question the publication which is entitled to be named first and to 
be placed highest, as the best known, the longest in existence, and 
the most widely and extensively circulated of the periodical publica- 
tions connected with the deaf and dumb. This is a large claim, but 
looking at all the facts, we feel sure there can be no difficulty in 
making it good. . . . No attentive reader can review a work like 
this without keen appreciation of the enormous labor which has been 
spent upon it, and a deep consciousness of its value. If some who 
have come later in the field seek an example which they may rejoice 


to follow, for knowledge of the subject, calm tone and temper in 
discussion, purity of diction, and hearty loyalty to a great cause, let 
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them take and follow, as their guide and example the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear.’ 


That a periodical planned less than seventy-five years 
after the Revolutionary War has been able to continue 
until the present time, in much the same form as set forth 
in the prospectus, is a magnificent tribute to the men who 
began and maintained its publication. Those men, who took 
upon themselves the publication of the ANNALS, were 
possessed of a broad view of their chosen work and recog- 
nized the many aspects of the problems of the education of 
the deaf. The ANNALS is so designed, that now, one hundred 
years later, it is possible to find a section in the prospectus 
for any article that will appear therein. The broadness of the 
scope of the ANNALS is recorded in the following paragraph. 


“The instructors of the Asylum have commenced during the year the 
publication of a small quarterly periodical entitled, “American Annals 
of the Deaf and Dumb.” It is chiefly devoted, as stated in the prospec- 
tus, to “Statistics relating to the deaf and dumb; the social and 
political condition of this class of persons in ancient times; the his- 
tory of the first attempts made to instruct them, and the progress of 
the art down to the present day; a particular historical sketch of 
each of the institutions for the deaf and dumb in this country, with 
more brief and general notices of those in foreign lands; a careful 
exposition of the philosophy of the language of signs; biographical 
sketches of the individual deaf mutes who may be thought worthy 
of distinction; notices of books relating to the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb, especially in the French and German languages, with par- 
ticular reference to their comparative merit; a survey of the state of 
the deaf and dumb mind before education, illustrated occasionally by 
articles from the most intelligent of the deaf and dumb themselves; 
some account of our method of instruction, intended as a practical 
guide to those who have deaf and dumb children; a history of at- 
tempts made to teach articulation, with the processes pursued, and 
the results attained; something in regard to diseases of the ears, and 
efforts made by physicians for the cure of deafness; and enquiry into 
the relation which the instruction of deafness bears to that of hearing 
children, and the mutual benefit to be derived from a comparison of 
the two methods.” 


The position the ANNALS was to occupy and the justifica- 
tion for publishing the same are well pointed out in the 
introductory pages of the periodical by the first editor, Mr. 
Luzerne Rae. This article, printed in full, will be found 


*Dr. David Buxton, “The American Annals of the Deaf,” The 
British Deaf Mute, ANNALS, v. 40, 94-95, 1895. 

* Thirty-second Annual Report of the Directors of the American 
Asylum, Hartford, Conn., pp. 16-17, 1847. 
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elsewhere in this issue. There was a great need for a publica- 
tion, in the English language, dealing with the education 
of the deaf; to which parents, friends, and research workers 
might be referred when seeking reliable and sufficient in- 
formation concerning the deaf and their problems. The 
methods by which the education of the deaf was supported 
early in the history of the United States demanded full in- 
formation as to how the funds, generally charities, were 
obtained. The Annats was further to provide publicity for 
the profession, to remove the veil of mystery from the edu- 
cation of the deaf that had been created in the Old World, 
and to spread widely the knowledge and information made 
available to the periodical so that it could do the greatest 
good for the greatest number. There was in addition to the 
other reasons for publication, the hope that it would aid the 
graduates of the American Asylum to retain and increase 
the knowledge they had obtained while in attendance and 
to tie them to their Alma Mater. 

This work is attempted by the instructors of the Asylum on their 
own responsibility as individuals, and not as officers of the institution. 
Still the Board regards the undertaking with approbation, as one 
which if wisely conducted may conduce materially to the advancement 
of our great object. It is the first attempt of this kind made in the 
United States, and so far as we are informed no other has been 
made on the continent of Europe. With the aid which may be reason- 
ably expected from the instructors of sister institutions, and other 
intelligent friends of our cause, we trust the Annals will prove an in- 
structive and useful work: and as its price is but one dollar a year, 
it will be within the reach of many of the educated pupils of all the 


American schools, and of almost all other persons who desire informa- 
tion in a popular form on the various subjects of which it treats.’ 


II. Toe ANNALS PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN ASYLUM 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear was first published 
under the direction of the members of the faculty of the 
American Asylum at Hartford, Connecticut. The ANNALS 
appeared in October 1847, and in January, Apzil, July, and 
October in 1848 and 1849 and was indeed a great credit to 
the instructors who planned and labored to publish this 
periodical; the first of its type in the English language, con- 


* Thirty-second Annual Report of the Directors of the American 
Asylum, Hartford, Conn., pp. 16-17, 1847. 
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cerned with the education and welfare of the deaf. 

It is necessary to say here that the plans made for con- 
ducting the ANNALS were well adhered to during the pub- 
lication of the first volumes and those that were soon to 
follow. The articles were varied in subject matter and writ- 
ten in an interesting manner by those instructors who were 
famous educators of the deaf, and who have since become 
immortalized in the history of the profession. 

The Table of Contents of Volume I credits only three 
articles to authors other than the members of the American 
Asylum faculty, and one of those three, was by Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, first executive head of the asylum. The Annual 
Reports of the American Asylum for 1847-1848 list the 
following as instructors: 


Lewis Weld, M. A. Principal 

Laurent Clerc, M.A. 

William W. Turner, M.A. 

Luzerne Rae, M.A. 

Samuel Porter, M.A. 

Jared A. Ayers, B.A. 

Henry B. Camp, B.A. 

Lucius H. Woodruff, M.A. 

Wilson Whiton 

James L. Wheeler 

An inspection of the articles in the four issues of Volume 

I discloses that all but two of the above members of the 
faculty contributed articles to this first publication of the 
ANNALS. In this same volume Luzerne Rae is revealed as the 
author of seven articles in his own name and four articles 
as editor. One article in particular, “The Great Peril of 
Sicard,” translated from extracts of a French tragedy, La 
Mort de Robespierre, by Mr. Rae offers most interesting 
reading about the Abbé Sicard’s experiences during the 
September Massacre of the French Revolution. Since Laur- 
ent Clerc, then of the faculty of the American Asylum, was 
a former student and later a colleague of the Abbé Sicard, 
it must have been exciting and valuable reading for the 
friends and the former students of the American Asylum. 
Several articles, “The Natural Language of Signs,” by 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, “History of the American Asylum,” 
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by Lewis Weld, and “Visits to some of the Institutions for 
the Deaf and the Dumb in France and England,” by Laur- 
ent Clerc; were written in serial form and gave the ANNALS 
some of the aspects of a lively magazine. Articles on methods 
appeared, as set forth in the prospectus, with the under- 
standing that they represented the viewpoint of the author 
and not necessarily that of the school. 

The quality of the articles appearing in the first ANNALS 
and the enthusiasm with which the publishing of this 
periodical seemingly was begun, gave little indication of the 
nearness of impending danger. It has been mentioned that 
all but three articles in the first two volumes were credited 
to the members of the American Asylum and that the pub- 
lication, was itself, the product of the instructors of the same 
school. These two factors are perhaps a good explanation 
for the following statement that appeared on the last page 
of Volume II. 


With the present number the ANNaLS—the last of the second vol- 
ume—we have decided to suspend the publication of the work. We say 
suspend, not discontinue, for it is our hope to be able, at some future 
time, to issue a third, and perhaps a fourth volume. We make no 
promises, however, for our action in this respect, must depend on 
circumstances not yet fully determined. The ANNALS was commenced 
as an experiment and with no very strong expectation, on the part of 
its conductors, that it would be continued for many successive years, 
as a regular quarterly periodical. Neither has it seemed to us par- 
ticularly important that a work of this kind should make its appear- 
ance, with all the regularity and uniformity of the ordinary literary 
and scientific magazines. If a reason is asked for our present suspen- 
sion, we may reply that our range of topics is somewhat limited, that 
the labor of preparing articles for the ANNALS has fallen upon a few 
individuals, who, in the course of the eight numbers already issued, 
have had abundant opportunity for saying that which should first 
be said; that we have not received from our brethren of the other 
institutions, the amount of aid, in the way of contribution to our 
pages, which we had reason to expect; and that being thus thrown 
back on our own resources, we prefer to wait, for a time, until addi- 
tional matter accumulates upon our hands 

Should we, after a rest of months, or even years, resume publication 
of the ANNALS, we design to have the future numbers take the form 
of the past, so that they can be bound together, and present, to out- 
ward appearance, no indication of the hiatus between them. 

Such of our subscribers as are still in debt for the present volume, 
are requested to make payment to the publishers, with all convenient 
despatch.‘ 


‘ ANNALS, V. 2, p. 251. 
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III. Epvrrep sy Luzerne Ras, 1850-1854 


The editor, Luzerne Rae, at the close of the second vol- 
ume explained very well the reasons why the publication 
of the AnNnats had been suspended. Some of the faults 
causing suspension of this periodical were remedied in Au- 
gust of 1850 when the members of the Convention of the 
American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb held their first 
meeting. The idea for such a gathering of the teachers of 
the deaf had been proposed by Luzerne Rae in the closing 
paragraphs of an article entitled, “Convention of Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf and Dumb in Germany” that appeared in 
the ANNALs Volume II. 


Is it not possible, we desire to ask, for the American teachers of 
the deaf and dumb, to follow this example of their German brethren, 
and come together occasionally for mutual consultation? The great 
distances by which many of the American schools are separated from 
one another, is an obstacle, certainly, to much inter-communication, 
but yet, it is not insurmountable. If a meeting of the kind suggested 
should be appointed to be held at some convenient time and place 
(let us say Philadelphia, during the summer vacations of 1850) we 
are rather sure that as many as twenty-five or thirty instructors of 
the deaf and dumb could, without material difficulty, be present; 
and we are very confident that they would not meet and separate, 
without receiving mutual benefit. 

It has long seemed to us that the education of the deaf and dumb 
was yet in comparative infancy, and that new methods would sooner 
or later be devised, which even prejudice must receive as great im- 
provements upon the old. . . . We know of no better method to 
develop and bring into substantial form, any latent possibility, than 
for the best minds among the instructors of the deaf and dumb, to 
come together; to destroy each other’s errors, and to quicken their 
diligent search after “A more excellent way” than any in which they 
have hitherto traveled*® 


The desire upon the part of other members of the pro- 
fession in other schools to hold a convention is further in- 
dicated. 


At the close of the first article in the present number of the ANNALS, 
we ventured to suggest the expediency of a Convention of American 
Instructors of the deaf and dumb, to be held at such time and place 
as might be mutually agreed upon; and added certain reasons in 
favor of a meeting of this character. Since that article was written 
and printed, we have received a circular, signed by the president and 
two of the professors of the New York Institution, in which a similar 


‘Luzerne Rae, “Convention of Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb 
in Germany,” ANNALS, V. 2, pp. 138-139. 
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convention is recommended, and certain inquiries are proposed in re- 
gard to the manner in which it should be constituted. The fact that 
this subject has suggested itself, almost simultaneously and without 
pre-consultation, to the two oldest and largest institutions for the deaf 
and dumb in the country, seems to indicate that the time has come, 
or nearly so, for realizing the idea. It may not be easy to arrange the 
details of such a convention so as to suit the convenience of all who 
would like to engage in it, but, with proper care and diligence, any 
difficulties of this nature could doubtless be overcome* 

The response to a proposal to hold a convention at the 
New York Institution in August of 1849 was accepted by 
most instructors and the gathering was prevented only be- 
cause of an epidemic that swept New York City that sum- 
mer. 

The first Convention of the American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb (hereafter to be referred to as the “Con- 
vention”) was held in the New York Institution on August 
28, 29, and 30, 1850. It was at this meeting that the ANNALS 
received, in many respects, its first main support and became 
the common property of all the American Institutions for 
the Deaf. Delegates from six institutions, as well as promi- 
nent men in other professions were present at this meeting 
and many important plans were laid for future work in the 
profession. On Friday, August 30, during the morning ses- 
sion, the resolutions proposed by a committee appointed to 
study the problem of periodicals were presented. 

Sometime shortly after the Convention re-assembled at 
the afternoon sessions, which began at 2:30 p.m., the resolu- 
tions were adopted in the following form. 

1. Resolved, that in the opinion of this Convention, it is expedient 
to sustain a periodical which shall be devoted to the interest of our 
profession. 

2. Resolved, that the periodical shall be styled “The American 
Annals of the Deaf and Dumb,” adopting the name, size, price, time 
of issuing and general appearance of the publication of that title 
recently issued in Hartford, and being regarded as a continuation of 
the series there commenced. 

3. Resolved, that the periodical shall partake of a scientific and 
also of a popular character, embracing the widest range of subjects 
connected with the education of the Deaf and Dumb, and articles of a 


narrative or imaginative case, such as may be interesting to educated 
deaf-mutes and their intelligent friends. 


* Editor, “Convention of the Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb,” 
ANNALS, V. 2, p. 192, 1848-1849. 
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4, Resolved, that the Convention appoint the Editor of the pro- 
posed periodical. 

5. Resolved, that the executive committee of three persons be ap- 
pointed, to whom such matters as may by them be required, shall be 
referred by the Editor. 

6. Resolved, that the executive committee tender the Editor such 
aid, counsel and advice as he may require, and that they be em- 
powered to elect an Editor, to perform the duties of his office till 
the next annual meeting of the Convention, in case of the declension, 
resignation or death of the Editor elected by the Convention. 

7. Resolved, that while it shall be the duty of the Editor to super- 
intend the printing and publishing of the paper, his office as Editor 
shall be simply to decide upon the literary merits of the articles pre- 
sented for the work, leaving the authors solely responsible, under 
their own signatures, for the sentiments they contain. 

8. Resolved, that the expense of printing and publishing the pe- 
riodical shall be defrayed by the different institutions in proportion 
to the number of pupils in each, while the funds appropriated to 
compensate the Editor for his labor, provided, that in case the sum 
exceeds two hundred dollars per annum, the excess shall go to defray 
the expense of publication. 

The Convention, on motion, then proceeded to the election of an 
Editor for the proposed periodical. 

Mr. J. S. Brown proposed the name of Dr. H. P. Peet for the office. 

Dr. Peet proposed the name of Mr. Luzrene Rae, of Hartford. 

On motion, the vote was taken by ballot. 

‘ = votes having been cast, the President declared the result, as 
ollows: 


Mr. Rae, of the American Asylum at Hartford, was ey declared 
Editor-elect. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, the following resolution was adopted. 

Resolved, that a general ‘committee shall be appointed, consisting 
of one delegate from each institution, to act as a committee of corre- 
spondence and as the authoritative representative of this Convention 
when not in session. 

The general committee was then appointed, upon nomination by 
the chair, to consist ex-officio of the superintendent of the different 
Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb in the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, Dr. H. P. Peet, of N.Y., was appointed 
chairman of the general committee. 

The executive committee was then chosen to consist of Rev. Mr. 
W. W. Turner, of the American Asylum at Hartford; Dr. H. P. Peet, 
of the New York Institution; and Mr. J. S. Brown, of the Indiana 
Institution. 

On motion of Mr. Brown, the minutes of the Convention were 
ordered to be published in the AMERICAN ANNALS.” 


The preceding extracts of the minutes of the Convention 
explain well the new position of the ANNALS as the organ of 
all the American Institutions of the deaf. The title page of 


*“First Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb,” 
a v. 3, pp. 32-33, 1850-1851. 
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Volume III reveals Luzerne Rae as editor, with the ANNALS 
being under the direction of W. W. Turner of Connecticut, 
Harvey P. Peet of New York and J. S. Brown of Indiana 
as the Executive Committee and being published by the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb. 

It can not be said that this new support given to the 
ANNALS under the Convention solved for all times the prob- 
lems of publishing this periodical. This arrangement did, 
however, aid in reviving the publication and securing at 
least, temporarily, a sounder financial backing. 

The first issue of the ANNALS to appear under this new 
sponsorship was distributed without cost to many persons 
who were not subscribers, in hopes of spreading widely the 
efforts and knowledge of the profession. This journal con- 
tinued to publish articles on the many aspects of the educa- 
tion of the deaf and to present the most important works 
of the educators of the deaf and certain works of the deaf 
themselves. It is impossible to appreciate the scope of the 
ANNALS without reading from its pages, and then when do- 
ing so, one will find himself engrossed in some interesting, or 
unusual article of the time. If one is looking for methods, 
courses of instruction, examples of moral education, bits of 
school history, causes and cures of deafness, biographical 
sketches, memoirs, translations of foreign works, or numer- 
ous miscellaneous items of the time concerning the deaf, the 
ANNALS offer all of these between its familiar blue covers. 

Each successive Convention of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf and Dumb continued to select the editor and 
appoint an Executive Committee to aid him in the publish- 
ing of the ANNALS. Luzerne Rae continued as the editor of the 
ANNALS during these first years of sponsorship by the Con- 
vention. He struggled constantly to build this periodical 
into the best of its kind. Luzerne Rae felt, more than any 
other man in the profession at that time, the need of placing 
the ANNALS on a high level as a periodical and of keeping 
it alive with the best and most interesting works of the 
profession. He contributed much to the content of the early 
volumes and sought and encouraged others in the field to 
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write of their activities and interests. Such an appeal for 
assistance in maintaining the ANNALS was made by Mr. 
Rae in the last volume that he edited. 


Let no one who has anything to say appropriate to our columns, 
hold it back because he has no more. We need to give our periodical 
a greater variety of matter, a more miscellaneous character; there is 
danger that long and labored papers, valuable as they may be, will 
occupy more space than they can rightfully claim. Give us, then, we 
ask, brief articles, and enough of them® 

The literature of our profession is limited. We have searched, with 
considerable diligence, such works on the general subject as lay within 
our reach, and already exhausted the extracts and translations that 
seemed appropriate to our purpose. Hereafter, we must depend, almost 
entirely, upon original contributions; and if the few in our country 
who are capable of producing these, neglect to perform their duty, 
it is very evident that the Annas will hence forth present little 
else than a “beggarly account of empty” pages. 

Let each institution for the deaf and dumb in the country, hold 
itself responsible for a certain portion of every volume, and see that 
nothing prevents it from furnishing its proper supply, and the editor 
will have no further cause to complain. 


Mr. Rae lived to see the ANNALS become the organ of all 
the institutions and to have the active financial support of 
many of the same. Some indication as to the acceptance of 
the ANNALS as the organ of the institutions, is indicated in 
the report of the Executive Committee of the Convention at 
the third annual gathering of the same in August of 1853 at 
the Institution for the Deaf at Columbus, Ohio. 


An edition of 750 copies has been issued and distributed as follows: 


220 copies to the New York Institution 
200 copies to the American Asylum 
120 copies to the Indiana Institution 
90 copies to the Illinois Institution 
60 copies to the Ohio Institution 
30 copies to the Virginia Institution 
20 copies to the Pennsylvania Institution 
10 copies to the S.C. Institution 


750 
The Ohio Institution has paid $50, the Virginia Institution, $30, 
and the Pennsylvania Institution, $20. The printer’s bill is $341.97, 
and the editor’s salary, $200.00: total, $541.97. Deducting the amount 
received as above, the balance now due is $441.97. This sum has been 


apportioned among the institutions which have not as yet paid their 
shares as follows: 


* Editor, “Miscellaneous,” ANNALS, v. 6, p. 257, 1854. 
* Editor, “A Word to Contributors and Correspondents,” ANNALS, 
v. 6, pp. 257-258, 1854. 
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The New York Institution $151.93 
The American Asylum 138.12 
The Indiana Institution 82.87 
The Illinois Institution 62.15 
The South Carolina Institution 6.90 
$441.97” 


Mr. Rae died very suddenly in 1854 while in the midst of 
preparing copy for the October number of the ANNALs. It 
is just to say, that the high position the AmMerRIcAN ANNALS 
OF THE Dear has enjoyed, as a periodical in the field of 
education, is due to a great extent to the literary foresight, 
exceptional ability and untiring devotion, of this early edu- 
cator of the deaf. Much is written about Mr. Rae in Volume 
VII of the AnNnAts by Mr. Samuel Porter, who succeeded 
him as the editor and who had been associated with him 
as a fellow instructor in the American Asylum. But only one 
sentence need be quoted for those who choose to know Lu- 
zerne Rae as the first editor of the ANNALS. 

To the readers of the ANNALS, nothing need be said of Mr. Rae’s 


ability, or of the faithfulness with which he uniformly discharged his 
editorial duties.” 


IV. Eprrep By SAMUEL Porter, 1855-1861 


The death of Mr. Luzerne Rae, first editor of the AMERI- 
cAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, in September 1854, placed the 
responsibility of choosing a new editor upon the Executive 
Committee of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf and Dumb. This committee, composed of W. W. 
Turner, Harvey P. Peet and J. S. Brown, chose as the second 
editor of the AnNnats, Mr. Samuel Porter of the American 
Asylum at Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Porter had become a member of the faculty of the 
American Asylum in 1848. He was well acquainted with the 
ANNALS, as he had contributed to its pages from the very 
first issue. His earliest writings were entitled, “Biblio- 
graphical”—“Brief Notices of the More Important Publica- 


10 “Proceedings of the Third Convention of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf and Dumb,” ANNALS, V. 6, pp. 37-38, 1853. 

1 Editor, “Death of Mr. Luzerne Rae,” ANNALS, v. 7, pp. 54-55, 
1854. 
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tions, Which Have Appeared in Great Britain or America, 
Having Relation To The Deaf and Dumb.” Some fifty-one 
books had been reviewed by Mr. Porter and a bibliographical 
list of many more had been prepared when the ANNALS 
suspended publication in 1849. In Volume V, Mr. Porter 
was listed as the author of an article “A Plan of Registra- 
tion for Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb.” 


At the Second Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and 
Dumb, a committee was appointed, with instructions to present to 
the next Convention, a statistical report on the “Subjects of disease 
and mortality among the deaf and dumb, together with that of the 
causes of deafness”: also to report “a plan which may be adopted in 
all the institutions for the deaf and dumb in this country, for con- 
ducting inquiries and for collecting and recording facts on these 
subjects in the future.’ 


The manner in which this article was prepared and the 
study required in preparing the same, was an excellent in- 
dication as to the ability of Mr. Porter. 

When assuming the editorship of the ANNaLs, Mr. Porter 
continued the best portions of the work that had been in- 
stigated by his predecessor. He definitely felt that improve- 
ment was very possible and presented his views upon the 
subject in the closing pages of issue two, Volume VII. 


The undersigned has, at the request of the Executive Committee, 
undertaken the editorial charge of this and the remaining numbers 
of the current volume of the ANNALS. He wishes here to say a word to 
those on whose contributions he must rely mainly, to make the pub- 
lication what it was designed to be. 

There needs to be, in the first place, a waking up to duty on the 
part of each and all, so far as they have been remiss. Each one who 
can do so, is hereby requested to put his hand at once to the work, 
without waiting to be individually applied to. The editor should 
have at all times, a considerable amount of materials on hand in 
advance. If each number must exhaust the whole stock, there can be 
little opportunity for selection. And if this small stock does not come 
in till on or after the regular day of publication, it is obvious that no 
approach to punctuality in the issue can be observed. 

The contributors and the editor should together aim to render 
the AnNats as far as possible practically useful. Variety should be 
aimed at, even as conducing to this end. Not only should there be 
elaborate papers, embodying facts or unfolding principles of impor- 
tance—not only should our table be furnished with the solid préces 
de resistance, but there should be no lack of the lighter courses, the 
entrements, and piquant and spicy dishes, so as to make our bill of 


“Samuel Porter, “A Plan of Registration For Institutions for the 
Deaf and Dumb,” "ANNALS, v. 5, p. 129, 1853. 
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fare attractive, give a relish to the feast, and help the appropriation 
and digestion of the substantial matters. Short instead of long articles 
are to be preferred in general, and condensed rather than prolix 
ones always. Let no one think to do a favor by pouring on a deluge 
of words to fill our thirsty pages. Let us have the pith of the matter 
and be done with it. It would be well could the ANNALS be the means 
of preserving some of those useful suggestions which are often occur- 
ring to the thoughts of persons engaged in instruction, and which 
might be set down in a few moments and with a few strokes of the 
pen. Many such “seeds of things” are scattered by the way-side and 
lost, which if saved and dropped in here, might spring up and grow 
eventually to something of which the sower never dreamed. 

The undersigned would also beg the indulgence and the lenient 
judgment of both contributors and readers, in regard to the manner 
> which he may perform his responsible and sometimes perplexing 

uties. 

Samuel Porter™ 

The ANNALS, as the official organ of the Convention, pub- 
lished the proceedings, and many of the paper presented at 
this gathering. The authors of the papers were frequently 
the leaders in the field of education of the deaf and their 
thinking represented the most current idea on the subject. 
It became the editorial duty of Mr. Porter to select the best 
of these papers, to prepare extracts or condensations, and to 
publish them in the ANNaLs. The manner in which the editor 
did this can be readily seen by standing off at a distance, 
as one viewing an artist’s masterpiece, and securing an 
accurate conception as to what was the “trend of the time” 
during the years in which he conducted this journal. Mr. 
Porter is from the onset of his editorship keenly aware of 
the necessity of making the ANNALS an interesting and in- 
clusive periodical that would be vital to all members of the 
profession, the deaf themselves, and persons of other pro- 
fessions and interests. There is no question as the measure 
of success that he had in realizing this goal. 

The presentation of items entitled “Notices of Institu- 
tions for the Deaf and Dumb,” prepared frequently from 
the annual report of the institutions by the executive heads, 
or summaries prepared by the editor, continued to make 
known to all, the activities of a sister institution or the in- 
stitutions as a group. Most of these articles contained the 


ee Porter, “Editorial Notice,” ANNaLs, v, 7, pp. 131-132, 
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name, important information on statistics, and other facts 
related to all persons attending the educational institutions, 
and has been of great value to educators and research work- 
ers in many fields. The earliest of these articles was found 
in Volume IV prepared on the American Asylum and those 
that followed soon were on the Ohio and New York In- 
stitutions and are found in Volume VI. Mr. Porter enlarged 
upon the idea of publishing such items and the work was so 
well done that it continues until the present day, for it ties 
together the entire field of the education and of the wel- 
fare of the deaf. 

Not all the things that were taking place were exactly 
within the field of education of the deaf. Many of the deaf 
were conducting their lives in a desirable manner, as good 
examples of what an education could do for those, who in 
days gone by were considered neither socially nor morally 
responsible and unable to care for themselves. It was with 
good judgement that each publication of the ANNALS carried 
items concerning the organization of the deaf, events of 
interest to them, and suggestions for them as a group. Only a 
few of the items that make the ANNALS such 4 storehouse of 
material on all the aspects of the deaf as a group can be 
mentioned here. A section found in all but a very few of 
the issues, entitled “Miscellaneous” contains a vast number 
of very interesting items that truly represent the deaf in all 
walks of life. No item was too small to publish, if it were 
appropriate, deaths, marriages, murders, accidents, notices 
of meetings, church activities, law cases, and other such 
items gave life to this periodical. 

The attitude towards the education of the deaf was cleared 
up somewhat with the publishing of an article entitled, “The 
Claims of the Deaf and Dumb Upon the State,” written by 
John M. Francis. 

The teacher of the deaf frequently received assistance 
from articles published in the ANNALs. Articles appeared on 
teaching technics, school-room activities, school-room ar- 
rangements, tips to teachers, as well as lengthy papers on 
what and how to teach the deaf. 
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The close association of the education of the deaf with 
religious activities appeared frequently in such articles as 
“Notions of the Deaf and Dumb Before Instruction, Espe- 
cially in Regard to Religious Subjects” by Harvey P. Peet, 
“St. Ann’s Church for Deaf-mutes, New York,” by Thomas 
H. Gallaudet, “Chapel Services In Institutions for the Deaf 
and Dumb” and “Teaching the Scriptures Made Easy,” by 
J. A. Jacobs. 

An article that was very likely of much interest to the 
executive heads of the institution and to members of the 
medical profession appeared in Volume VIII entitled, “The 
Remote and Proximate Causes of Deafness” by Dudley 
Peet, a member of the medical profession. 

Each Convention brought new trends and new ideas that 
were presented either in the proceedings of the convention or 
in papers published later. Each Convention, as well, brought 
changes that affected the ANNALS. 

In Volume IX, 1857, the first issue of the ANNALS ap- 
peared in January with following issues appearing in April, 
July and October. This plan of publication continued until 
the end of Volume XII, 1860. The reason for this change in 
policy is offered in the following note. 


Tue ANNALS 


After a brief intermission, the publication of the ANNALs is re- 
sumed with no material change, except that the volume commences 
with January instead of October. This change, as well as the tardiness 
of the present number, is in consequence of unavoidable, and in part 
unexpected, delay in completing the arrangements for continuing 
the work, in pursuance of the resolutions of the late Convention at 
Staunton. An agreement has been made with the New England 
Gallaudet Association of Deaf-Mutes, for supplying its members with 
the ANNALS: and a portion of the work is to be occupied with con- 
——e from deaf-mutes as well as other matter for their use and 

enefit. 


In Volume IX, the articles appearing on the “Contents” 
pages are found to be numbered by page for easy location. 
This is apparently the work of Mr. Porter in an effort to 
improve the ANNALS and to make it a more usable periodical. 
The idea must have been of great aid to the readers and 
especially to the people who were later to index the ANNALS. 


“4 Editor, “The Annals,” ANNALS, v. 9, p. 64, 1857. 
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Several other items which can be accredited to Mr. Porter 
are a formal item entitled, “Obituary Notices” and “Mar- 
riages” that included all those persons connected with the 
institutions in America. An article of great importance, that 
is without question the work of Mr. Porter, is found on pages 
113-114 of Volume X, 1858. This is entitled, “Tabular Views 
of the Institutions for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb 
in the United States.” This very short item is contained on 
a single page and is likely a tabulation of the information 
reported to him by the executive heads of the institutions. 
It is the first of a series of tabulations that has since con- 
tinued to be published in each volume of the ANNALS, and 
has, for some time, been found in the January issue. 

A suggestion of Mr. Phillip G. Gillett at the Fourth Con- 
vention at Staunton, Virginia, in 1856, to have some of the 
rare works of the field reprinted in the ANNALS may account 
for the appearance of a reprint of “Dalgarnow Didascaloco- 
phus” in Volume IX. Another rare work entitled, “The True 
Method of Educating the Deaf and Dumb, Confirmed by 
Long Experience,” by Abbé De 1|’Epée, tranlated from the 
French and Latin by Francis Green, a native of Boston, 
whose son, taught by the Braidwoods in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, was the first American deaf person to receive a formal 
education. The father had translated the text in an effort to 
learn of methods that might aid him in the teaching of his 
son. This reprint occupies the greater portion of the first two 
issues of Volume XII. 

The scope of the ANNALS included many items that were 
of a foreign source yet related to the work with the deaf in 
this country. Such articles as “The Census of the Deaf and 1 
Dumb in 1851,” by David Buxtom, which offered enumer- 
ated facts and statistics on the deaf in England, “Contribu- 
tions to Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb of the Kingdom of 
Belgium,” by Daniel C. Gilman, that appeared in Volume 
VIII and the “Education of the Deaf and Dumb in Prussia” 
as translated from German by Benjamin Talbot of the Ohio 
Institution, in Volumes IX and X, offered to all readers an 
opportunity to compare the education of the deaf in foreign 
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countries with that of the deaf in the United States. Another 
article selected from a foreign source that contributed to the 
work with the deaf and that Mr. Porter thought worthy of 
publishing is, “Results of the Education of Deaf Mutes:— 
Facts Respecting Former Pupils of the Yorkshire Institu- 
tion.” This is a report of a work undertaken and executed by 
the officers of the Institution at Yorkshire, England. The 
idea of such a work was new and very worthwhile. Such 
articles concerning former pupils of American institutions 
are later reported in the ANNALS and are undoubtedly copied 
in many respects from the above mentioned work. 

Samuel Porter reported the Fifth Convention in Volume 
X, and this gathering again influenced the operational policy 
of the ANNALS. The Convention approved of the continua- 
tion of the ANNALS and furthered its cause by the following 
resolutions: 

... that an Executive Committee of three be appointed—that said 
committee be instructed to ascertain how many and which of the 
Institutions will stand responsible for their quota of the expense in 
proportion to the number of pupils in each, and in case a sufficient 
number in their judgment should pledge themselves to this, then to 
make the needful arrangements for continuing the work. To these 
were added two more; one providing that individual subscribers and 
Institutions which do not pledge themselves for their quota of ex- 
pense, shall be charged at the rate of one dollar a copy for each 
yearly volume: the other, that the Institutions pledging themselves 
for its support, and also the New England Gallaudet Association, shall 
be charged only the actual cost of the work over and above the 
receipts from other subscribers. Messers. Wm. W. Turner, H. P. Peet, 


and C. Stone, were reappointed as the Executive Committee, provided 
for in these resolutions. 


The Proceedings of the Third Convention of the New 
England Gallaudet Association of Deaf-Mutes were also 
published in Volume X since that organization had previ- 
ously arranged for the ANNALS as its official organ. 

Mr. Porter continued to edit the ANNats through the first 
two issues of Volume XIII. These two issues contained arti- 
cles on varied subjects and covered some new aspects of the 
education of the deaf. To make the ANNALSs of interest to all 
people, had been the aim of Mr. Porter when he assumed the 


* Samuel Porter, “Fifth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb,” ANNALS, V. 10, p. 201, 1858. 
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editorship of the periodical. There can be little doubt that 
this aim had been achieved and that ideas current with the 
way of thinking regarding the education of the deaf had been 
presented for the readers. It had been apparent from a long 
range viewpoint that a new era, that of a change in “methods 
of teaching the deaf” was soon to follow. 

During his editorship of the ANNALS, Mr. Porter had writ- 
ten numerous articles, translated others for publication, pre- 
pared new statistical matter, selected the best of the current 
literature dealing with the deaf, prepared bibliographical 
lists of books useful to the profession, had carefully por- 
trayed the current trend of thinking, and pointed the 
ANNALS in such a way as to make the reader conscious of a 
changing profession. Mr. Porter had retained all of that 
which was good as recorded in the ANNALS when he became 
editor and added much that was of the same quality during 
the time he was at the head of the periodical. He had kept 
this journal from being the “organ” of any one group or from 
advocating any particular method of instruction, and was 
always open minded. 

The last item written by Mr. Porter, as editor of the ANn- 
NALS, is found on page 128 of Volume XII, 1861. This is the 
last utterance of the Annas for a period of seven years, 
since it too was disturbed by the civil strife that was spread- 
ing through the country. This last item is quoted in full and 
is self-explanatory. 


CoNnvENTION PostPoNED 

Owing to the disturbed condition of the country, the Sixth Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb is not called this 
year. These conventions have had a happy influence in drawing closer 
the bonds of fraternal feeling and friendly intercourse and coopera- 
tion between the institutions for the deaf and dumb throughout the 
land. We trust in God for such a final issue of the great contest now 
going on, as will have no tendency to sever, and we hope not to 
weaken these ties.” 


V. Epirep By LEWELLYN Pratt, 1868-1870 


Publication of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was 
resumed in September of 1868, after having remained silent 


** Editor, “Convention Postponed,” ANNALS, v. 13, p. 128, 1861. 
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since June, 1861. The failure of the Convention to meet 
brought consequent suspension of the ANNALS. As a prelim- 
inary movement to bring about again the Convention, a 
meeting of the Principals of the Institutions was held at the 
Columbia Institution in Washington, D.C., in May 1868. At 
this gathering one of the most important business transac- 
tions was the resolutions which revived this periodical and 
to make the necessary appointment of a governing commit- 
tee and an editor as well as other matters concerned with 
publishing such a periodical. 

Mr. Samuel Porter, editor of the ANNALS from 1854 to 
1861 was asked to resume his position at the head of the 
publication. He declined the invitation and Mr. Lewellyn 
Pratt of the National Deaf-Mute College at Washington, 
D.C. was selected as editor. 

The brief period during which Mr. Pratt conducted the 
ANNALS does not permit one to comment at length on his 
work. 

Mr. Pratt edited the ANNaxs from September 1868 through 
April 1870 and during that time conducted this periodical 
much in the manner of Mr. Porter, his predecessor. Issues 
number three and four of Volume XIII were occupied with 
the proceedings of this, the First Conference of Principals, 
and the papers that were delivered at that gathering. 

The paper presented by Edward M. Gallaudet, President 
of the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D.C., was 
entitled “The American System of Deaf-Mutes Instruction 
—Its Incidental Defects and Their Remedies,” was pub- 
lished in issue number three and contains all the information 
that was current on methods of instructing the deaf. It was 
furthermore, the opening wedge that brought forth a discus- 
sion on “methods” that continued even until the present 
day. 

Mr. Pratt carefully selected articles for publication and 
wrote such items that would again make the ANNALS the 
organ of the American Institutions for the Deaf. The sub- 
scription price to this periodical was increased to one dollar 
and fifty cents a year. 
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VI. Epitep By Epwarp ALLEN Fay, 1870-1920 

In July, 1870, Mr. Lewellyn Pratt resigned his position as 
editor of the ANNALS. His successor was Dr. Edward Allen 
Fay of the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D.C. 

Guided by Dr. Fay’s keen judgment, brilliant scholarship, 
refined literary taste, tireless ambition, and true devotion to 
the instruction of the deaf the Annats thrived for fifty 
years. While still retaining the educational interests of the 
deaf as a prominent portion of the ANNALS, he ever con- 
tinued to increase its scope. So that the reader might con- 
tinue his interest in the ANNALS Dr. Fay would offset statis- 
tics and statement of facts by including selections of poetry, 
reviews of books and sketches of institutions. The methods 
of teaching the deaf, old and new, here and abroad, were 
presented as well as the social and legal relations of the deaf. 
All that seemed likely to be of practical use, in the school 
room, in the home, or in the church was given space for pub- 
lication in the Annats. As the institutions and schools for 
the deaf increased in number they were given a warm wel- 
come into the field and aided in establishing close relation- 
ships with other institutions through the medium of this 
periodical and the man who carefully guided it for so many 
years. 

Edward Allen Fay, upon becoming editor of the ANNALS, 
had the good fortune to have men of great ability to aid him 
in conducting the journal. The Executive Committee in 1870 
was composed of E. M. Gallaudet, C. Stone, Isaac L. Peet, 
W. J. Palmer, and Thomas MacIntire. Dr. Fay also occupied 
@ position as professor at the National Deaf-Mute College, 
located at Washington, D.C. which, in many ways, event- 
ually became a center for all matters concerned with the 
education of the deaf. His close association with men who 
were destined to become leaders in the various branches of 
the education of the deaf, and with many of the most intel- 
ligent of the deaf themselves, are a few factors that con- 
tributed to Dr. Fay’s great success as editor of the ANNALS. 

Dr. Fay assumed the editorship of the ANNALS at a time 
when the education of the deaf in this country was little 
more than fifty years old, and when the publication of this 
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journal was in its twenty-third year. There were at this time, 
as listed in the “Tabular Statement of the American Insti- 
tutions,” some thirty institutions and one college for the 
education of the deaf. 

Many of the men connected with this field were those who 
had been with it from its beginning and had carefully guided 
it through the first fifty years. A great many of those within 
this group were in agreement with each other as to what 
method was best for instructing the deaf. However, during 
the years 1860-1870, in which the war in this country had 
brought to a standstill the exchange of ideas and views on 
the education of the deaf, there had been a growing unrest 
among the educators, as to the best method for instructing 
the deaf. 

The gathering of the executive heads of the institutions at 
Washington, D.C. in 1868, later called the First Conference 
of Principals, can be accredited with opening the discussion 
on methods that continued for many years, and which caused 
reorganization within the ranks of the profession. 

Dr. Fay, confronted with the endless amounts of written 
matter that might be presented in the ANNALS, seemingly 
adopted the attitude that a wide divergence of opinion was 
evidence of a healthy and hopeful situation, and that the 
refusal on the part of some to accept the point of attainment 
and measure of success that had been reached was assurance 
that something better was yet to be found in the way of 
education for the deaf. 

With the increased ideas and new personnel that found 
their way into this field of education of the deaf, now that 
the First Conference of Principals in 1868 had sanctioned 
the teaching of articulation and speech-reading, it was nec- 
essary to represent all sides of the question of methods in 
order to continue the ANNALS as the journal of all American 
Institutions and not the organ of any particular group. The 
extent that Dr. Fay did present the ideas of all persons and 
groups interested in this new type of education for the deaf, 
and the manner in which he presented the same, is ample 
indication as to the ability and character of this gentleman 
who edited the AnNats for fifty years. 
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The “battle of methods” was handled simply with this 
idea apparently in mind. For those people who chose to pre- 
sent their views, ideas, and suggestions, in a publishable 
form, the editor of the ANNALS was ready to accept and 
publish them, with credit to the author, so that all persons 
interested in this particular field might know and use that 
which they considered good, or have ample reason for dis- 
carding that which they did not find suitable. 

Without neglecting all other items and articles that made 
the Annats the interesting periodical that it was, Dr. Fay 
began the publishing of papers and views that were presented 
upon the question of methods. In one issue of the ANNALS 
articles such as, “Natural Signs—Shall They Be Aban- 
doned?” by J. R. Keep and “Is the Sign-Language Used to 
Excess?” by E. M. Gallaudet appeared. A following issue 
would present “Visible Speech—As a Means of Communicat- 
ing Articulation to Deaf-Mutes” by Alexander G. Bell and a 
third issue presented “The Combined Method of Instruction 
for the Deaf and Dumb” by O. F. Kruse. Subjects related to 
the methods, such as language, grammar, reading, speech and 
speech-reading, spelling, signing, and others found their just 
place within the pages of the AnNnats. Dr. Fay frequently 
wrote in explanation of certain published articles so that all 
readers might understand more clearly that which was being 
presented. 

The differences of opinion on methods reached a climax in 
1883. The January issue of Volume XXIX, 1884 presented 
an article entitled, “Fallacies Concerning the Deaf,” re- 
printed from the Bulletin of the Philosophical Society. This 
article is composed of the major portions of addresses de- 
livered by Alexander Graham Bell, Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
and the Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard. 

The differences of opinion on methods had brought many 
changes within the field of the education of the deaf. Much 
had been written on the subject by many authors and each 
had been granted just space in the ANNALS. For many years 
the pages of this periodical carried information and sugges- 
tions that were presented in connection with each of the 
methods. 
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The number of men and women in the field had increased 
many times and new organizations had made their appear- 
ance. Each Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
Conference of Principals and Superintendents of American 
Institutions of the Deaf, Convention of American Articula- 
tion Teachers of the Deaf, and each gathering of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, as well as other groups, influenced the education of the 
deaf and consequently the content and size of the ANNALS. 

As to the content of the ANNALS and the rate at which it 
was growing, the following short paragraphs taken from an 
article entitled, “Changes in Our Profession,” by Benjamin 
Talbot, an instructor in the Ohio Institution that appeared 
in Volume XL, 1895 are offered: 


. .. Almost every topic connected with the instruction of the deaf, 
its history and its theories, will be found treated more or less fully 
in the volumes thus far issued. The articles have been mostly original, 
though some translations and a few of the earlier productions of 
foreign pens have been printed in its pages. One familiar with the 
publication cannot help noticing the great enlargement of the range 
of topics within the last twenty-five years, owing, mainly, to the 
development of oral instruction. 

No less than 255 different authors contributed to the first twenty 
volumes, and in the next ten 174 new names of writers appeared, 
making 429 contributors to the first thirty volumes. How largely this 
number has been swollen in the last nine years it is beyond my power 
to state accurately, but a safe conjecture would put the total at 600 
or upwards. These productions of so many different writers, taken 
in connection with the published proceedings of the several conven- 
tions and conferences, and supplemented by the report of the World’s 
Congress, make a mass of literature touching our special work well 
worthy of the study of every member of the profession.” 


The ANNALS had changed considerably during those years 
that Prof. Fay had guided its publication. By reducing the 
size of the print used in composing the articles the contents 
of the periodical was increased from 64 pages to 76 pages. 
The number of pages had gradually increased from 280 pages 
in 1875, to 304 pages in 1885, 312 pages in 1895 and finally 
to 560 pages in 1911, the largest of all volumes. 

The ANNALS had changed in time of appearance being 
published as a quarterly appearing in January, April, July 


* Benjamin Talbot, “Changes In Our Profession,” ANNALS, v. 40, 
pp. 184-185, 1895. 
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and October; to a bi-monthly publication by action taken in 
1895 at the Conference of Superintendents and Principals, 
and appearing in January, February, April, June, September 
and November; and finally on the recommendation of Dr. 
Fay in 1900, to a publication appearing in January, March, 
May, September and November. 

Dr. Fay had in mind several reasons for suggesting the 
changes in number, size, and publishing date of the ANNALS. 
In October, 1899 an educational magazine published by the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf appeared. The magazine was published during 
the school year giving five numbers a year. This magazine 
entitled the Association Review was subscribed to by many 
of the same people who were readers of the ANNALS, and the 
two magazines occasionally appeared during the same 
months and frequently duplicated each other in content. The 
following are Dr. Fay’s suggestions made in June 1900 to the 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals. 


At present the Annats is published six times a year, appearing in 
the months of January, February, April, June, September, and No- 
vember. Each number contains at least 64 pages, but most numbers 
contain more than that. I respectfully recommend that, beginning with 
1901, the AnNats be published bi-monthly during the school year, 
making five numbers a year, like the Association Review: that it 
appear in the months of January, March, May, September, and No- 
vember, and that the number of pages in each issue be increased to at 
least 80. The advantages of the proposed change are: (1) it would 
be more convenient for the editor; (2) it would afford an equal 
amount of reading matter at a slightly reduced cost; (3) it would 
make the ANNALS alternate with the Association Review, enabling 
the two periodicals to avoid the duplication of the same matter, if 
they so desired; and (4) it would give persons who receive both 
periodicals a magazine once a month during the school year instead 
of two magazines in some months and none in others.* 


Dr. Fay’s suggestions were accepted by the Executive 
Committee of the Conference and the ANNALS have appeared 
bi-monthly during the school year ever since. 

Of great importance to any publication is the means by 
which it receives its financial support. It has been explained 
previously that the main support for the publishing of the 
ANNALS was derived from the institutions themselves on a 


* Edward A. Fay, “Report of the Annals,” ANNALS, v. 45, pp. 429- 
430, 1900. 
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per capita basis, based upon the number of students attend- 
ing each institution. This plan, established in 1850 when the 
ANNALS became the “organ” of the Convention and conse- 
quently of all American Institutions, was well understood 
by the executive head of each institution and met with a 
large measure of success. In the years that followed some 
schools found it impossible to pay their share of the cost of 
the ANNALS because of the refusal of the boards of directors 
of the institution to grant money for this purpose. The AN- 
NALS however was able to achieve a measure of successful 
operation and gradually acquired a small financial reserve. 
In spite of the increased cost of printing, increased salary 
to the editor and payment of his expenses on business trips, 
payment for articles of contributors, and other expenses in- 
curred in operation of the publication, the ANNALs had grad- 
ually been reduced in cost to the institutions supporting it. 
The major portion of this money received was through the 
action of the superintendent or principal who was able to 
secure from his board the funds to support the ANNALS. 

The ANNALS, since 1850, had been under the direction of 
the members of the Executive Committee of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf and published under the 
Convention. In many respects the Convention was a rather 
loosely organized group and agitation grew within the ranks 
of its membership for a more definite and formal organiza- 
tion. This agitation for incorporation of the Convention re- 
sulted in 1895 with the Annats being transferred to the 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals of American 
Schools for the Deaf, later incorporated in 1932 and known 
as the Conference of Executives of the American Schools for 
the Deaf. The following resolutions relate the formal trans- 
ferral of the ANNALS. 


Whereas the financial support accorded through many years by the 
boards of directors of many of the institutions of this country, and 
Canada to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear has been an essential 
element of the marked success which has attended the publication 
since its revival in 1868: and 

Whereas such support has been obtained in the past, and is likely 
to be most easily secured in the future, by an organization deriving 
no funds from other sources: be it 
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Resolved, That in view of the proposed organization and incorpora- 
tion of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf into an 
association which may hold funds and possibly be endowed, it will 
be prudent and for the best interests of the members of the profes- 
sion at large, to whom the ANNALs is an organ of great importance, 
that the publication of the said magazine be hereafter conducted under 
the direction of a committee of the Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf.” 

A committee of five men was selected to assist the editor 
in publication of the Annas. The first members of the 
Executive Committee of the Conference were: Job Williams 
of Connecticut, R. Mathison of Ontario, R. O. Johnson of 
Indiana, J. E. Ray of Kentucky and A. L. E. Crouter of 
Pennsylvania. The Conference however made it very clear 
that the ANNALS was not to become the “organ” of the 
executives of the schools but was to remain as before the 
journal of all members of the profession. 

During the fifty years that Dr. Fay remained as editor 
of the ANNALS a great many changes took place in the pro- 
fession. The primary issue during the time 1870-1920 was 
the discussion and adoption of methods of instructing the 
deaf. The number of items associated with the establishment 
of these various methods and the number of articles appear- 
ing on these related subjects is impossible to estimate. Even 
the language related to the education of the deaf became 
noticeably changed. The words “dumb,” “mute” and “insti- 
tution” were gradually discarded, some by direct action of 
the Convention as in the case of “dumb” that was officially 
discarded by the Eleventh Convention in 1886. The word 
“mute” was dropped entirely and the term “institution” ex- 
changed for the word “school.” The “ANNALS” name by 
action of the Eleventh Convention was changed to the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, with the word “dumb” 
removed. 

Some of the changes in the profession can be briefly ascer- 
tained by glancing at the personal work of Dr. Fay. The 
item contained in the ANNALS entitled, “Tabular Statement 
of American Schools for the Deaf” which had been started by 


“J. A. Tillinghast, “Meetings of the Conference of Principals,” 
ANNALS, V. 40, p. 296, 1895. 
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Samuel Porter in 1858 had been enlarged greatly during Dr. 
Fay’s time. 

In 1870 this item listed 30 institutions and 1 college for 
the education of the deaf, teaching 3,282 students, employing 
196 hearing and 77 deaf teachers. Other items on which in- 
formation was tabulated included, location, date of opening, 
chief executive officer, male and female students, school- 
hours, vacations and trades. 

In 1894-5, mid-way in Dr. Fay’s editorial career, this item 
listed 66 Public Schools in the United States, teaching 8,401 
students, employing 719 hearing and 172 deaf teachers. 
Other items on which tabulations are given are number of 
pupils taught within the last year, location, date of opening, 
chief executive officer, methods of instruction, school-hours, 
industries taught, number of male and female students, num- 
ber taught speech, number taught wholly by the Oral method, 
number taught wholly by the Auricular method, total stu- 
dents having received instruction in the school, number of 
male, female and deaf teachers, teachers of speech, instruc- 
tors who teach by speech, vocation, how supported, value of 
buildings and grounds, expenditures for support, expendi- 
tures for building and grounds, and number of volumes in 
the library. 

Also recorded in the statement under the same headings 
as the Public Schools are 16 Denominational and Private 
Schools in the United States, teaching 424 pupils, employing 
65 hearing teachers and 1 deaf teacher. Another classifica- 
tion lists 7 Canadian Schools teaching 709 students, employ- 
ing 75 hearing and 15 deaf teachers. 

Dr. Fay included along with the tabulation an article on 
“Methods of Instruction in American Schools” that clearly 
defined five methods. They were the Manual Method, The 
Oral Method, The Manual Alphabet Method, The Auricular 
Method, The Combined Method and the schools using each 
method, as well as the number of students taught by each 
method. 

The “Tabular Statement of American Schools for the 
Deaf,” October 20, 1919, recorded in Volume LXV, 1920, 
the last year of Dr. Fay’s work with the ANNALS, indicates 
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64 Public Residential Schools teaching 11,103 students, 
employing 1,510 hearing and 261 deaf teachers. In addition 
to the item recorded above as being tabulated for Public 
Schools in 1895 the following were added: the number of 
students with whom the manual alphabet and sign language 
are never used by any employee of the school, the number 
of teachers who teach speech and those who teach by speech, 
but not the teachers of industries, the number of industrial 
teachers, the average number of pupils to a teacher in orally 
taught classes, and in manually taught classes. 

This tabulation also recorded 78 Public Day Schools 
teaching 2,010 students, employing 284 hearing and 2 deaf 
teachers: also 21 Denominational and Private Schools teach- 
ing 666 students, employing 130 hearing and 6 deaf teachers. 
Canadian Schools were recorded as 7 in number teaching 
922 students, employing 146 hearing and 13 deaf teachers. 
The article on “Methods” accompanied the tabulation of 
the above facts.?° 

The amount of work connected with the planning and re- 
cording such an item can be readily realized, and should be 
recognized as most useful to the profession. The growth 
of this particular item can be credited to Dr. Fay and to 
the executive heads of schools whose services he was able 
to enlist in such a work. 

An item which, since 1902, has appeared in the ANNALS, 
and is again illustrative of the ambition and scholarship of 
Dr. Fay is entitled, “American Instructors of the Deaf” 

... an alphabetical list aiming to be complete and accurate record 
of all the American Instructors of the Deaf, together with the name 
and location of the school each is connected with and so far as possi- 
ble, the kind of work, as oral, manual, or industrial, in which the 
teacher is engaged.” 

One of two very important events which took place during 
his editorial career, and which apparently was high on the 
list of desirable items in respect to his wishes, was the 
success in having Volumes I and II reprinted in 1878 and 


» “Tabular Statement of American Schools for the Deaf,” Volumes 
XV, 1870, XL, 1895, LXV, 1920. 

* Edward A. Fay, “Report of the Editor of the Annals,” v. 40, p. 145, 
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1879 and later Volume IX in 1890, so that a complete set 
of ANNALS might be had by all who desired it. The second 
and perhaps most valuable accomplishment that Dr. Fay 
is responsible for is the appearance of the “Index” to the 
Annats. This work was not begun by him but he can be 
accredited with compiling and editing the Indexes for the 
ANNALS from 1847 through 1915. The value of these Indexes 
can be readily appreciated, but the tremendous amount of 
work and money involved in preparing and printing such 
valuable material is apparent only to those who have done 
such work or who make use of the indexes. The ANNALS 
without the Index would be of little value to the members 
of the profession or others who might choose to read from 
its pages. 

A discussion of the ANNALS as edited by Dr. Fay could 
easily be continued at great length but it is only necessary 
to state that, his long career as editor and the manner in 
which he conducted the ANNALS, point to him as the out- 
standing editor of this periodical. 


VII. Eprrep sy Irvine S. Fusrexp, 1921-1943 


As successor to Edward A. Fay, editor of the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear for the years 1870 through 1920, the 
Executive Committee of the Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, selected 
Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld of the faculty of Gallaudet College. 
Mr. Fusfeld had become acquainted with the publishing of 
the ANNALS when during the year 1918 he had been assistant 
editor working with Dr. Fay. 

Dr. Fusfeld in regard to the work that he was chosen to 
perform offered the following statement: 

To the present editor now falls the privilege of taking up the work 
where his distinguished predecessor, Dr. Edward Allen Fay, left off. 
There is no new policy to announce. It shall be the constant endeavor 
of the new director of the ANNALS to maintain the same standard of 


efficiency that Dr. Fay set and, for full half a century, so faithfully 
served.” 


During the long period of time from 1868 until 1920 the 


* Irving S. Fusfeld, “The Annals,” ANNALS, v. 65, p. 441, 1920. 
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question of methods for teaching the deaf had remained the 
leading topic of discussion. There were many active sup- 
porters for each method and each group insisted on learning 
the facts concerning the teaching of the deaf in the schools 
that mushroomed over the nation. All groups felt the need 
of a sampling or survey to be conducted throughout the 
schools of America engaged in the education of the deaf. 
This matter was given considerable attention at the Eleventh 
Conference of Superintendents and Principals held in De- 
cember 1919, and in June of the next year, at a Joint Con- 
vention of American Teachers of the Deaf, it was further 
given impetus. The Joint Convention of American Teachers 
of the Deaf was composed of members of the various or- 
ganizations within the profession. Its membership included 
delegates from the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech, the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, and 
the Conference of Superintendents and Principals. 

The proposal of a survey of the American schools for the 
deaf became a reality, and the information secured and the 
problems raised, offered ample material so that the project 
was considered very worthwhile. An article entitled, “A 
Survey of Schools for the Deaf” by Dr. Fusfeld appeared 
in Volume LXIX, 1924. The scope of the survey is spoken 
of in the following paragraphs: 

The survey will be carried out in three trips, the field agents spend- 
ing some days at each school and including as many schools in their 
itinerary as time permits. The first of these trips will be made to 
schools in the northeastern states and will be undertaken shortly 
after the opening of the fall semester. A second trip will be made dur- 
ing the winter to schools in the southern states, and a third trip 
next spring to schools in western states. It is not ‘intended that this 
survey should cause any expense to the schools themselves. On its 
conclusion it is expected that the results of this survey will be made 
available through the publication of a report upon the findings. 

The survey will, in part, be an attempt to evaluate the many phases 
of the work which American schools for the deaf are striving to ac- 
complish. In order to provide a background of general information 
concerning the extent to which facilities for the education of the deaf 
have been provided in this country and in order to throw light upon 
fundamental conditions in the problem of the education of the deaf, 


certain data upon the folllowing topics will be requested from the 
schools visited: 
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Type of school 

Location 

General management and organ- 
ization 

School plant 

Managing officer 

Financial support 

School curriculum 


Relation with home 
Receipts and expenditures 
School administration 
Legal status 

Teaching force 
Administrative force 
School policy 

Training of teachers 


Library Publicity 
Custodial care Medical care 
School records Food 


Methods of instruction 
Extra schoolroom life 


Fire protection _ 
General information 
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Occupation of graduates 


Psychological tests, devised by specialists in this field, are to be 
applied in a number of schools to determine the relation between 
natural ability and actual accomplishment among deaf children, and 
also to establish norms. Simple speech-reading tests, based upon 
standard practice in leading schools for the deaf will also be em- 
ployed. An effort will be made, by means of the audiometer, to de- 
termine the degree of residual hearing possessed by pupils and the 
extent to which this governs classroom procedure. Another aspect of 
the investigation is to be a general medical survey of the deaf pupils 
in a few cities under the direction of Dr. Charles W. Richardson, 
of Washington, D.C., in an effort to determine important conclusions 
relative to deafness from the viewpoint of the otologist. 

An opportunity for amplifying certain results which may be ob- 
tained from this survey lies in the experimental work which will be 
carried on independently of the survey by Dr. Robert H. Gault, pro- 
fessor of psychology of Northwestern University, who has obtained 
a year’s leave of absence to work under an arrangement with the Na- 
tional Research Council at the Columbia Institution for the Deaf to 
determine, if possible, how far deaf persons can be trained to under- 
stand speech through the sense of touch alone. The practical value of 
such experiments lies in the possibility of evolving a new workable 
means of instruction as an important supplement to the methods 
already employed in the education of deaf children.” 


The results of many of the aspects of the survey made 
among the schools for the deaf were published in the AN- 
NALS. Articles associated with the problems that were found 
to be identified with the education of the deaf and the hard- 
of-hearing were selected by the editor, and placed within 
the ANNALS so that all members of the profession might keep 
abreast of the current trends in education. Articles explain- 
ing the results of the standardized test that were given to 
pupils of the schools for the deaf were a frequent and im- 
portant source of information, that undoubtedly was of 


*Trving S. Fusfeld, “A Survey of Schools for the Deaf,” ANNALS, 
v. 69, pp. 317-319, 1924. 
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great value to those people interested in the field of educa- 
tional research. 

As early as 1920 arrangements were made for the pub- 
lishing of such articles as, “A Mental and Educational Sur- 
vey of Schools for the Deaf,” by Rudolf Pintner and Jean- 
nette Reamer, that represented investigation within this 
special field that corresponded with the trend of educational 
research work being carried on in the field of public educa- 
tion. Similar articles followed in the later volumes of the 
ANNALS. Some of these are “A Classification Test Given 
to the Students of Gallaudet College,” by Herbert E. Day 
and I. 8. Fusfeld, “Psychological Survey,” by Rudolf Pint- 
ner, a portion of the work conducted under the survey 
being made in the American schools for the deaf: “The 
Scientific Spirit and the Education of the Deaf in America,” 
by Alvin D. Pope, and “Intelligence of Deaf Children as 
Measured by Drawings,” by Edwin G. Peterson and James 
M. Williams. By these articles Dr. Fusfeld hoped to present 
an insight into the psychological aspects of the education of 
the deaf. 

Of particular interest to the members of the profession 
were the results of the survey being conducted among the 
schools of the deaf. 

Prof. Fusfeld was greatly interested in this survey and 
possessed first hand knowledge of many of the aspects of 
the same since he had been selected as a field agent to visit 
some of the schools in which the survey was being made. 
About the “Survey of Schools for the Deaf,” Dr. Fusfeld 
wrote at great length. There are eight articles written on 
the aspects of this project published in the ANNALS, seven of 
which were composed by him. 

The presentation of material on the survey of the schools 
brought into the field additional information related to the 
teaching of the deaf. This new information, combined with 
that which had been begun by the discussion on methods, 
resulted in a great many useful articles appearing in the 
AnnaLs. Reading, language, arithmetic, health, physical 
education, military training, use of hearing aids, and vari- 
ous other subjects were presented at the Convention and 
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Conference, as well as, meetings of other associations and 
societies interested in this special field. These eventually, 
in the form of articles, found their way into the ANNALS. 

Dr. Fusfeld granted all the groups within this special field 
an equal opportunity to have their ideas and methods pub- 
lished. Each issue of the ANNALS was varied in subject 
matter and covered a wide range of topics. 

During the years in which Dr. Fusfeld remained as editor 
of the ANNALS, as published by the Conference, this spon- 
soring organization undertook new plans. The problem of 
securing an adequate number of teachers for the profession, 
the matter of raising standards for teachers, teacher certi- 
fication, certification of training centers, teachers salaries 
and other similar subjects became leading topics within the 
profession. The progress and plans made in solving the 
above matters were reported in the ANNALS by the Editor, 
and it became even more useful to the profession. 

Under the direction of Dr. Fusfeld, the “Tabular State- 
ment of American Schools for the Deaf” continued to be- 
come more inclusive of all schools engaged in the teaching 
of the deaf and hard of hearing. The plan for recording 
tabulated material remained much the same as established 
by Dr. Fay. Certain changes in the tabulation were made 
to include new developments that were vital to a complete 
picture of the schools. Some of the changes made in this 
“Tabular Statement” were, the removal of the item that 
identified a school with a particular method, the period of 
summer vacation, the number of students with whom the 
manual alphabet and sign language were never used by any 
employee of the school. Additions made to this same state- 
ment were, the number of female and male teachers in 
training, the number of weeks in the school year, the number 
of students taught wholly or chiefly by hearing, a division 
of deaf instructors into academic and non-academic groups. 
The item listing the industries taught was rearranged so as 
to be more useful and more easily understood. 

There occurred during the twenty-three years that Dr. 
Fusfeld served as editor of the ANNALS a noticeable increase 
in the size as well as the scope of the field of the education 


re 
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of the deaf. The growth of this field is indicated by a few 
statements of facts collected from the tabulated material 
published in the Annats for 1921 and 1942. During this 
period the number of schools for the deaf increased by 60, 
the number of students in attendance at these schools by 
6,017 and the number of teachers engaged in the profession 
by more than 1,000. 

The years 1921 through 1942 are best characterized by 
stating that they were years of investigation, research and 
testing in the education of the deaf. This trend in the field 
closely paralleled a similar program conducted in the gen- 
eral field of education. The program for this period con- 
stituted the administration of various standardized tests 
in reading, language, mathematics and other academic sub- 
jects, as well as intelligence, personality, achievement, and 
vocational aptitude tests; the interpretation of their results 
and the designing of curricula on the basis of the findings. 
Additional investigation and research was conducted among 
the deaf by the administration of hearing speech, and 
speech-reading tests. 

The listing of articles by subjects in the Index is of value 
in comparing the various periods of the education of the 
deaf. Indexes I through V, 1847-1915, list less than 15 
articles dealing with tests of all types, including those on 
hearing. Indexes VI through VIII, 1916-1945, list approxi- 
mately 325 articles on the various tests and their results 
in the education of the deaf. A majority of these articles 
were published during the time that Dr. Fusfeld was editor 
of the ANNALs, and thus characterizes the period as one of 
psychological and educational research. 

The growth of the field of education of the deaf during 
the years that Dr. Fusfeld continued as editor and the new 
ideas, methods, and investigations which occurred during 
that time, made the period one of the most interesting in 
the recent history of the work with the deaf. 

In 1940 Professor Powrie V. Doctor, a member of the 
faculty of Gallaudet College, was selected as assistant editor 
of the Annats. In addition to conducting his work in pre- 
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paring material for the ANNALS, he began the compilation 
of an Index for the years 1916 through 1925. Additional aid, 
in this very important work of preparing the Index, was 
secured in the selection of Professor Elizabeth Peet, also 
of the faculty of Gallaudet College, as a second assistant 
editor of the ANNauts. Dr. Doctor and Dr. Peet continued 
to work under the next two editors and succeeded in prepar- 
ing Indexes up through 1945. 

Dr. Fusfeld retired from the editorship in 1943. The man- 
ner in which he had conducted the ANNALS during the 
twenty-three years he remained as editor, is pointed out 
by the following comment concerning this periodical. 

The ANNALS under its retiring editor has made an outstanding and 
sustained contribution toward progress in the education of the deaf, 
a contribution which, through editorial comment as well as general 
trend of other contents has advocated what was new in educational 
philosophies and practices, while at the same time encouraging a 
sane holding fast to tried and proven fundamentals in their applica- 
tion to the deaf. Methods of instruction, new fields of activity, a posi- 
tive research contribution, and a raising of the professional status 
of teachers of the deaf—both academic and vocational—have been 
fields in which there has been a great change for the better during the 


past quarter-century, with the Anwnats reflecting and encouraging 
the development of each and all.™ 


VIII. Enirep sy Icnatrus 1943-1944, 
LreonarpD M. Exstap 1945- 


Upon the retirement of Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld in 1943 the 
editorship of the ANNALS was assumed on a temporary basis 
by Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, Superintendent of the Maryland 
School for the Deaf. He accepted the editorship of the 
ANNALS with the understanding that Prof. Powrie V. Doctor 
and Prof. Elizabeth Peet continue in their present capacities 
as assistant editors. Dr. Bjorlee served as editor until 1945 
when Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, President of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, present editor of the ANNALS, was appointed to the 
position. 

Dr. Bjorlee served as editor of the ANNALS without pay 
since he felt that the funds supporting the periodical should 


*Loy E. Golladay, “Editorial Comments on Retirement of Prof. 
Fusfeld, anNALS, v. 89, pp. 98-99, 1944. 
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be carefully managed in order to publish the Indexes to the 
ANNALS which were proving to be very costly in both time 
and money. 

A division of the labor involved in publishing the AN- 
NALS was arranged among the members of the editorial staff. 
This staff while continuing to publish the journal was able 
to complete the necessary work in preparing the Indexes 
for publication. Index VI to Volumes LXI-LXX, 1916-1925, 
appeared in the November 1943 ANnNats and Index VII to 
Volumes LXXI-LXXX, 1926-1935, was published in the 
November Annats of 1944 while Dr. Bjorlee was acting 
editor of the ANNALS. Index VIII to Volumes LXXXI-XC, 
1936-1945 was published in the November Annats 1945, 
under the editorship of Dr. Elstad. Only the great value of 
these Indexes, the first to have been published since 1915, 
can justify the tremendous amount of time, labor and money 
expended in their preparation and publication. 

The actual work of compiling and preparing the Indexes 
for publication was done by Dr. Elizabeth Peet and Dr. 
Powrie V. Doctor. The Indexes were compiled largely under 
the direction of Dr. Percival Hall, President of the Confer- 
ence of Executives of the American Schools for the Deaf, 
who was mainly responsible for the arrangements made for 
bringing them up to date. 

The present editorial staff, in its location at the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf in Washington, D.C., has made 
new and important strides in bringing to the readers of the 
ANNALS all that is current in the field of education of the 
deaf. The ANNALS continues as a periodical for all groups 
engaged in this special field of education. It retains a close- 
ness to the teachers of the deaf by publishing articles that 
pertain to the school and to school problems. New subjects, 
many of them prompted by developments of World War II, 
concerned with rehabilitation, the employment of the deaf 
in war industries, post-war employment of the deaf, and 
other similar articles are found in the more recent copies 
of this periodical. 

The January issue, which for many years has contained 
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tabulated information pertaining to the profession, has 
become increasingly valuable. The 1947 January issue con- 
tained in addition to the customary “Tabular Statement of 
the American Schools for the Deaf” and “American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf” a number of new tabulated items which 
serve to bring some of the newer aspects of the education 
of the deaf into positions they justly deserve. These new 
items as found in this issue are: 

“Deaf-Blind Pupils in the United States and Canada” 

“Preschool Pupils and Teachers in the United States and Canada” 

“Negro Deaf Pupils in the United States and Canada” 

“Negro Teachers for the Deaf in the United States” 

“Full Time Librarians in Schools for the Deaf in the United States 

and Canada” 

“Publications for the Deaf, School Publication, Domestic Papers, 

Foreign Papers” 

“Rehabilitation for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing” A dis- 

cussion of rehabilitation and a list of rehabilitation workers 

“Religious Work with the Deaf” 

“Army Medical Center, Aural Rehabilitation Center Walter Reed 

General Hospital, Washington, D.C.” 

“United States Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.” 

“Research Projects and Personnel” 

“Teachers in Training” 

Within the past two years the ANNALS has been sub- 
scribed to by a great many of the federal and state rehabili- 
tation offices. This not only is of value in that it helps in the 
support of the ANNats financially, but the very fact that 
it is considered so valuable in the rehabilitation work is 
worthy praise for the periodical. 

The scope and quality of the articles appearing in the 
ANNALS, in addition to the vital tabulation of information 
concerning the education and rehabilitation of the deaf, plus 
the fact that all volumes of the ANNALS are now indexed, 
are some of the factors that indicate that this periodical 
should continue to be outstanding in the field of specialized 
education, and a very important and useful organ to the 
entire profession. 

The original aim and goal of the men who began the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear had been to publish a pe- 
riodical embracing all the aspects of the education of the 


deaf. As to whether or not this goal has been reached there 
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should be no question. For those who care to read from the 
pages of the ANNALS they shall find a most complete and 
inclusive record of the education of the deaf since 1847. 
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STATISTICAL INFORMATION RELATING TO THE AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


APPENDIX I 
SECTION A 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE CONVENTION 
1851-1895 

W. W. Turner, Conn. 1851-1861 inc. 11 years 
Harvey P. Peet, N.Y. 1851-1861 inc. 11 years 
J. S. Brown, Ind. 1851-1856 inc. 6 years 
C. Stone, Ohio* 1857-1861 inc. 

1868-1870 inc. 8 years 
E. M. Gallaudet, Wash., D.C. 1868-1895 inc. 28 years 
Isaac L. Peet, N.Y. 1868-1895 inc. 28 years 
W. J. Palmer, N.C. 1868-1879 inc. 12 years 
T. McIntire, Ind. 1868-1885 inc. 18 years 
E. C. Stone, Conn. 1872-1879 ine. 8 years 
G. O. Fay, Ohio 1879-1880 inc. 2 years 
Harriet B. Rogers, Mass. 1880-1886 inc. 7 years 
P. G. Gillett, Ill. 1883-1895 inc. 13 years 
J. L. Noyes, Minn. 1886-1895, inc. 10 years 
Caroline A. Yale, Mass. 1888-1895 inc. 8 years 
W. D. Connor, Ga. 1891-1895 inc. 5 years 
R. Mathison, Ontario? 1891-1895 inc. 5 years 


*C. Stone served as a member of the Executive Committee before 
and after The War Between The States. 

?R. Mathison served as a member of the Executive Committee both 
before and after 1895. 
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MEMBERS OF THE EXEcUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE CONFERENCE 


. Mathison, Ontario* 
. Williams, ‘Conn. 

. O. Ind. 
LE. Ray, Ky. 
. L. E. Crouter, Pa. 


. W. McDermid, Manitoba 


Clarke, Mich. 
. H. Johnson, Ala. 
. K. Argo, Colo. 
Jones, Ohio 
. Tate, "Minn. 

. Walker, 
ogers, Ky. 

. Gardner, N.Y. 
. Driggs, Utah* 

. McManaway, Va. 
all, Wash., D.C5 
. McAloney, Colo. 

Walker, S.C. 


Booth, Neb. 


Pittenger, Ind. 
Stevenson, Calif, 
tius Bjorlee, Md. 

. L. McIntire, Iowa 
. E. Pope, NJ. 

. J. Settles, Fla. 


. W. 
.E. 
_W. Okla. 
.M. 
a 


mM 


a 
oh: 


Alfred L. Brown, Colo. 
Jackson A. Raney, Ind. 


Edward W. Tillinghast, Ariz. 


Sam B. Craig, Penn‘ 


. McK. Goodwin, N.C. 


1896-1897 inc. 2 years 
1896-1899 inc. 4 years 
1896-1919 inc. 24 years 
1896-1899 inc. 4 years 
1896-1925 inc. 30 years 
1898-1899 inc. 2 years 
1900-1913 inc. 14 years 
1900-1913 inc. 14 years 
1900-1904 inc. 4 years 
1906-1926 inc. 21 years 
1915-1924 inc. 10 years 
1916-1926 inc. 11 years 
1920-1926 inc. 7 years 
1920-1924 inc. 5 years 
1925-1941 inc. 18 years 
1925-1930 inc. 6 years 
1927-1947 inc. 20 years 
1927-1932 inc. 6 years 
1927-1930 inc. 4 years 
1927-1928 inc. 2 years 
1929-1930 inc. 2 years 
1931-1933 inc. 3 years 
1931-1939 inc. 9 years 
1931-1936 inc. 6 years 
1934-1935 inc. 2 years 
1934-1947 ine. 13 years 
1934- present member 
1936- 1 year 
1937-1939 inc. 3 years 
1937-1947 inc. 10 years 
1940- present member 
1940- present member 
1942- present member 
1947- present member 
1947- present member 
1947- present member 


*R. Mathison served as a member of the Executive Committee 5 
years before 1895 and 2 years afterwards for a total of 7 years. 
‘F. M. Driggs, ex-officio member 1937-1941. 


°P. Hall, ex-officio member 1940-1947 
*Sam B. Craig. ex-officio member since 1947 
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SECTION C 
Eprrors 
Luzerne Rae’ 1847-1854 inc. 8 years 
Samuel Porter 1855-1861 inc. 7 years 
Lewellyn Pratt 1868-1870 inc. 3 years 
Edward Allen Fay 1870-1920 inc. 50 years 
Irving S. Fusfeld 1921-1943 inc. 23 years 
Ignatius Bjorlee 1943-1944 inc. 2 years 
Leonard M. Elstad 1945- present editor 
Assistant Eprrors 
Allan B. Fay 1914 1 year 
Irving S. Fusfeld 1918 1 year 
Powrie V. Doctor 1940 present assistant editor 
Elizabeth Peet 1942-1945 inc. 3 years 


™Mr. Rae’s name does not appear as editor on the title page of 
Volumes I and II. It does appear, however in Volumes III through VI. 


APPENDIX II 


LocaTION OF SCHOOLS AND Lipraries HAavina CoMPLETE OR 
VIRTUALLY COMPLETE SETS OF THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF 


THE DEAF 
SECTION A 
Pusiic RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 
*Arkansas School for the Deaf ................04: Little Rock, Ark. 
*California School for the Deaf .................. Berkeley 5, Calif. 


*Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind ....Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Connecticut 


*American School for the Deaf ............. West Hartford, Conn. 
District of Columbia 
*A. Kendall School for the Deaf 
Kendall Green, Washington 2, D.C. 
*B. Gallaudet College ......... Kendall Green, Washington 2, D.C. 
*Idaho State School for the Deaf and Blind ........ Gooding, Idaho 
*Tllinois School for the Deaf Jacksonville, Ill. 
*Iowa School for the Deaf ................eeeee Council Bluffs, Iowa 
*Kansas School for the Deaf .............c0cceeeeeeeee Olathe, Kan. 
*Kentucky School for the Deaf .............eeeeeeees Danville, Ky. 
*Louisiana School for the Deaf ...... Scotlandville, Baton Rouge, La. 
Maryland 
*Maryland State School for the Deaf .............. Frederick, Md. 
*Maryland School for Colored Deaf and Blind ............... 
Massachusetts 
*Clarke School for the Deaf ................ Northampton, Mass. 
*Boston School for the Deaf .................. Randolph, Mass. 
*Minnesota School for the Deaf ................... Faribault, Minn. 
**Mississippi School for the Deaf ................06. Jackson, Miss. 


*Missouri School for the Deaf .............ceeeeeceees Fulton, Mo. 
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*Montana School for the Deaf and Blind ......... Great Falls, Mont. 
*New Jersey School for the Deaf ................ West Trenton, NJ. 
New York 
*New York School for the Deaf .............. White Plains, N.Y. 
*St. Mary’s School for the Deaf ................. Buffalo 14, N.Y. 
*Lexington School for the Deaf ............... New York 21, N.Y. 
*§t. Joseph’s School for the Deaf .............. New York 61, N.Y. 
**Central New York School for the Deaf .............. Rome, N.Y. 
*Rochester School for the Deaf ................ Rochester 5, N.Y. 
*North Carolina School for the Deaf .............. Morganton, NC. 
*Ohio State School for the Deaf ................ Columbia 15, Ohio 
**Oklahoma School for the Deaf ..............2.2000: Sulphur, Okla. 
Pennsylvania 
*Pennsylvania School for the Deaf and Blind ................. 
*Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf ....Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 
*Pennsylvania State Oral School .............20-- Scranton 9, Pa. 
*Rhode Island School for the Deaf ............. Providence 6, R.I. 
**Texas School for the Deaf ..........ccccccccccccces Austin 22, Tex. 
*Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind .............. Staunton, Va. 
*Washington State School for the Deaf ........... Vancouver, Wash. 
**West Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind ...... Romney, W.Va. 


* Complete set of AMERICAN ANNALS. 
**Virtually a complete set of AMERICAN ANNALS. 


SECTION B 
Pusuic Day ScHooLs 
**Jr, High School 47, Manhattan .................4. New York, N.Y. 
* Complete set of AMERICAN ANNALS. 
SECTION C 
DENOMINATIONAL AND PrIvATE SCHOOLS 

*Central Institute for the Deaf ...............ee000: St. Louis, Mo. 
**De Paul Institute for the Deaf ................... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
**St. Rita School for the Deaf ......... Lockland Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


* Complete set of AMERICAN ANNALS. 
**Virtually a complete set of AMERICAN ANNALS. 


SECTION D 


CaNnaDIAN SCHOOLS 
*Saskatchewan School for the Deaf ......... Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
* Complete set of AMERICAN ANNALS 


SECTION E 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
Chicago Teachers College Chicago, Ill. 
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Dartmouth College Hanover, New Hampshire 
*Gallaudet College Library ..............ceeee Washington 2, D.C. 
George Peabody College for Teachers ............ Nashville 4, Tenn. 
Illinois State Normal University Normal, Ill. 
Michigan State Normal College .................. Ypsilanti, Mich. 
*Milwaukee State Teachers College .............. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Northwestern University ............... Evanston and Chicago, Il. 
*Ohio State University Columbus, Ohio 
Pennsylvania State College ...............0005: State College, Pa. 
Southern Illinois Normal University................ Carbondale, Ill. 
**State University of Iowa ...........cccececccccees Iowa City, Iowa 
Berkeley, Calif. 
*University of California, Los Angeles ........... Los Angeles, Calif. 
*University of Michigan ..............ccceeeeeees Ann Arbor, Mich. 
*University of Minnesota ..............eeeeeees Minneapolis, Minn. 
**University of Missouri ..............ceeeceeceeees Columbia, Mo. 
University of New York New York City, N.Y. 
*University of Pittsburgh Pittsburgh, Pa. 
**University Of Charlottesville, Va. 
University of Washington .............ccececeeeceees Seattle, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin ............ccecccccccccccves Madison, Wis. 
Western Michigan alien of Education .......... Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Western Reserve University ...........ccceeeeeees Cleveland, Ohio 
England 

*University of Manchester .............005. Manchester, England 

University of Cape Town ............ccececccececvcceces Africa 


* Complete set of AMERICAN ANNALS 
** Virtually a complete set of AMERICAN ANNALS. 


SECTION F 
LipraRIEs 

American Annals of the Deaf 

(Two complete sets and two virtually complete sets of the Annals) 
American Federation for the Blind ................ New York, N.Y. 
Bureau of Labor for the Deaf .............ccceeeeees Raleigh, NC. 
Brooklyn Board of Education Library .............. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
California State Library .............cceceeeeees Sacramento, Calif. 
Chicago Board of Education Library ...............0... Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland Public Library ..............ceccceeeeees Cleveland, Ohio 
Connecticut State Library ..............ccceeeeeees Hartford, Conn. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library ........seccccsccsesceees Baltimore, Md. 
Free Library of Philadelphia ................00000- Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milwaukee Public Library ...............ceeeeeees Milwaukee, Wis. 


National Educational Assoc. Library ............. Washington, D.C. 
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National Fraternal Society of the Deaf ............... Oak Park, Ill 
New York Academy of Medicine .................. New York, N.Y. 
New York Public Library .................0000- New York 18, N.Y. 
New York State Library Albany, N.Y. 
Russell Sage Foundation ..............ccceeeeees New York, N.Y. 
St. Louis Public St. Louis, Mo. 
Society for the Welfare 0 of the Jewish Deaf, Inc. .... New York, N.Y. 
Sonotone Corp. Research Library ................0- Elmsford, N.Y. 
*United States Army Medical Library ............ Washington, D.C. 
*United States Dept. of Labor ................... Washington, D.C. 
*United States Library of Congress ............... Washington, D.C. 
United States Office of Education ................ Washington, D.C. 
Washington Public Library .................0000- Washington, D.C. 
Western Electric Company ...............ceeeeeees New York, N.Y. 


*Complete set of AMERICAN ANNALS. 


SECTION G 


INDIVIDUALS 
*Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee 
*Supt. Sam B. Craig 
*Prof. Percival Hall, Jr. 
*Prof. W. J. McClure 
*Dr. Elizabeth Peet 
*Dr. Olive A. Whildin 


* Complete set of AMERICAN ANNALS. 


APPENDIX III 


SECTION A 
PUBLISHERS 
Brown and Parsons, Hartford, Conn. 1847-1849 
1850-1851 
Case, Tiffany and Co., New York City, N.Y. 1852-1857 
Case, Lockwood and Co., Hartford, Conn. 1858-1861 
1862-1867 
Institution for the Deaf and Blind, Raleigh, N.C. 1868-1869 
Institution for the Deaf and Blind, Jacksonville, III. 1870-1871 
Gibson Brothers, Washington, D.C. 1872-1916 
Gallaudet Press, Washington, D.C. 1917-1925 
Monumental Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. _ 1926-1932 
Present publisher, G. Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis. 1933- 
REPRINTS 
Vol. I 1848 New York Institution for the Deaf 1878 
Vol. II 1849 New York Institution for the Deaf 1879 


Vol. IX 1857 Kendall School, Washington, D.C. 1890 
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SECTION B 


Foreign Marine List 


British Empire 
Brisbane, Australia 
Melbourne, Australia 
Queensland, Australia 
Victoria, Australia 
Waratah, New South Wales, Australia 
Canada, all schools 
Manchester, England 
Ahmedabad, India 
Baroda, India 
Bombay, India 
Calcutta, India 
Indore City, India 
Mehsana Gujarat, India 
Belfast, Ireland 
Fraserburgh, Scotland 
Roodeport, Transvaal Africa 
Pretoria, Union of South Africa 
Roudebosch, Union of South Africa 
Worchester, Union of South Africa 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Rio De Janeiro, Brazil 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Nastoed, Denmark 
Paris, France 
Territory of Hawaii 
Rotterdam, Holland 
St. Michielsgested, Holland 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Oslo, Norway 
Trondheim, Norway 
Vettakollen Pr. Oslo, Norway 
Jerusalem, Palestine 
San Juan, Porto Rico 
Moskva, Union Soviet Socialist Republics 
Barcelona, Spain 
Madrid, Spain 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Vaversborg, Sweden 


League of Nations Library, Geneva, Switzerland 


Oct. 1, 1947 


Donatp A. Pappen, B.S. 
Instructor, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


Inventory of the Files of the American 
Annals of the Deaf, Oct. 1, 1847— 


I. Unbound Copies of the AMertcAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


No. of 

Vol. No. Date Copies 
1 1 October, 1847 0 

2 January, 1848 0 

(1848) 3 April, 1848 0 
4 July, 1848 0 


Supplements containing all 
four numbers of this year 
(Printed in 1878) 

2 1 October, 1848 

2 January, 1849 
(1849) 3 April, 1849 
4 July, 1849 

Supplements containing all 
four numbers of this year 
(Printed in 1879) 

3 


1 October, 1850* 0 

2 January, 1851 0 

(1851) 3 April, 1851 0 
4 July, 1851 0 

4 1 October, 1851 0 

2 January, 1852 0 

(1852) 3 April, 1852 0 
4 July, 1852 0 

5 1 October, 1852 0 

2 January, 1853 0 

(1853) 3 April, 1853 0 
4 July, 1853 0 

6 1 October, 1853 0 

2 January, 1854 0 

(1854) 3 April, 1854 0 
4 July, 1854 0 

7 1 October, 1854 0 

2 January, 1855 0 

(1855) 3 April, 1855 0 
4 July, 1855 0 

8 1 October, 1855 0 

2 January, 1856 0 

(1856) 3 April, 1856 0 
4 July, 1856 0 

9 1 January, 1857 0 

2 April, 1857 1 

(1857) 3 July, 1857 0 
4 October, 1857 0 


Vol. No. 


Date 


No. of 


Supplements containing all 
four numbers of this year 
in 1890) 


1 


2 
(1858) 3 
4 
11 1 
2 
(1859) 3 
4 
12 1 
2 
(1860) 3 
4 
13 1 
2 

(1861 & 
1868) 3 
4 
14 #1 
2 
(1869) 3 
4 
1 1 
2 
(1870) 3 
4 
1 1 
2 
(1871) 3 
4 
2 
(1872) 3 
4 
18 #1 
2 
(1873) 3 
4 
19 1 
2 


January, 1858 
April, 1858 
July, 1858 
October, 1858 
January, 1859 
April, 1859 
July, 1859 
October, 1859 
January, 1860 
April, 1860 
July, 1860 
October, 1860 
March, 1861 
June, 18617 


September, 1868 
November, 1868 


January, 1869 
April, 1869 
July, 1869 
October, 1869 
January, 1870 
April, 1870 
July, 1870 
October, 1870 
January, 1871 
April, 1871 
July, 1871 
October, 1871 
January, 1872 
April, 1872 
July, 1872 
October, 1872 
January, 1873 
April, 1873 
July, 1873 
October, 1873 
January, 1874 
April, 1874 


* Only one issue printed in 1850. 


t Discontinued until 1868 because of the War Between the States 
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— 
| 
85 
50 
48 
74 
83 
101 
141 
81 
13 
25 
31 
57 
32 
24 
52 
91 
88 
80 
68 
96 
108 
61 
48 
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I. Unbound Copies of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
(continued) 


Vol. No. 
(1874) 3 
4 

20 1 
2 

(1875) 3 
4 

21 1 
2 

(1876) 3 
4 

22 

(1877) 3 
4 

23 1 
2 

(1878) 3 
4 

24 1 

2 

(1879) 3 
4 

25 1 

(1880) 3 
4 

26 1 

2 

(1881) 3 
4 

27 1 
2 

(1882) 3 
4 

28 1 
2 

(1883) 3 
4 

29 1 

(1884) 3 
4 

30 1 
2 

(1885) 3 
4 

31 1 
2 

(1886) 3 
4 

32 1 
2 

(1887) 3 
4 


Date 


July, 1874 
October, 1874 
January, 1875 
April, 1875 
July, 1875 
October, 1875 
January, 1876 
April, 1876 
July, 1876 
October, 1876 
January, 1877 
April, 1877 
July, 1877 
October, 1877 
January, 1878 
April, 1878 
July, 1878 
October, 1878 
January, 1879 
April, 1879 
July, 1879 
October, 1879 
January, 1880 
April, 1880 
July, 1880 
October, 1880 
January, 1881 
April, 1881 
July, 1881 
October, 1881 
January, 1882 
April, 1882 
July, 1882 
October, 1882 


October, 1883 
January, 1884 
April, 1884 
July, 1884 
October, 1884 
January, 1885 
April, 1885 
July, 1885 
October, 1885 
January, 1886 
April, 1886 
July, 1886 
October, 1886 
January, 1887 
April, 1887 
July, 1887 
October, 1887 


No. of 
Copies 


Vol. No. 
33 1 
2 

(1888) 3 
4 

34 1 
2 

(1889) 3 
4 

35 1 
2 

(1890) 3 
4 

36 1 
2 

(1891) 3 
4 

37. 1 
2 

(1892) 3 
4 

38 1 
2 

(1893) 3 

39 1 
2 

(1894) 3 
4 

40 1 
2 

(1895) 3 
4 

41 1 
2 

(1896) 3 
4 

5 

6 

42 1 
2 

(1897) 3 
4 

5 

6 

43 1 
2 

(1898) 3 
4 

5 

6 

44 1 
2 

(1899) 3 
4 


No. of 

Date Comes 
January, 1888 17 
April, 1888 18 
July, 1888 34 
October, 1888 30 
January, 1889 24 
April, 1889 36 
July, 1889 46 
October, 1889 20 
January, 1890 17 
April, 1890 36 
July, 1890 35 
October, 1890 48 
January, 1891 26 
April, 1891 59 
June, 1891 61 
October, 1891 60 
January, 1892 20 
April, 1892 5 
June, 1892 62 
October, 1892 66 
January, 1893 28 
April, 1893 40 
June, 1893 39 
October, 1893 47 
January, 1894 30 
April, 1894 45 
June, 1894 38 
October, 1894 47 
January, 1895 13 
April, 1895 7 
June, 1895 33 
October, 1895 18 
January, 1896 47 
February, 1896 80 
April, 1896 100 
June, 1896 114 
September, 1896 113 
November, 1896 125 
January, 1897 122 
February, 1897 125 
April, 1897 125 
June, 1897 119 
September, 1897 119 
November, 1897 75 
January, 1898 71 
February, 1898 217 
April, 1898 20 
June, 1898 59 
September, 1898 67 
November, 1898 652 
January, 1899 46 
February, 1899 37 
April, 1899 43 
June, 1899 62 


72 
61 
49 
26 
59 
57 
67 
54 
89 
53 
47 
74 
58 
36 
59 
62 
82 
70 
26 
35 
78 
108 
41 
130 
99 
99 
45 
78 
63 
75 
37 
53 
70 
47 
January, 1883 41 
April, 1883 57 
July, 1883 23 
80 
25 
55 
53 
17 
22 
43 
42 
10 
7 
82 
57 
39 
83 
47 
62 
49 


I. Unbound Copies of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 


= 
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(1900) 


Dear (continued) 


No. of 

Date Copies 
September, 1899 31 
November, 1899 37 
January, 1900 27 
February, 1900 54 
April, 1900 77 
June, 1900 92 
September, 1900 75 
November, 1900 85 
January, 1901 53 
March, 1901 56 
May, 1901 59 
September, 1901 47 
November, 1901 61 
January, 1902 61 
March, 1902 57 
May, 1902 50 
September, 1902 50 
November, 1902 51 
January, 1903 31 
March, 1903 48 
May, 1903 28 
September, 1903 48 
November, 1903 36 
January, 1904 29 
March, 1904 50 
May, 1904 36 
September, 1904 50 
November, 1904 60 
January, 1905 14 
March, 1905 26 
May, 1905 31 
September, 1905 33 
November, 1905 31 
January, 1906 8 
March, 1906 26 
May, 1906 23 
September, 1906 9 
November, 1906 25 
January, 1907 48 
March, 1907 14 
May, 1907 32 
September, 1907 10 
November, 1907 36 
January, 1908 16 
March, 1908 24 
May, 1908 22 
September, 1908 20 
November, 1908 19 
January, 1909 56 
March, 1909 21 
May, 1909 11 
September, 1909 9 
November, 1909 10 
January, 1910 22 


Vol. No. 


(1910) 


56 
(1911) 


57 
(1912) 


58 
(1913) 


59 
(1914) 


60 
(1915) 


61 
(1916) 


62 
(1917) 


63 
(1918) 


64 
(1919) 


65 
(1920) 


2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
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No. of 

Date Copies 
March, 1910 2c 
May, 1910 11 
September, 1910 17 
November, 1910 71 
January, 1911 43 
March, 1911 53 
May, 1911 87 
September, 1911 64 
November, 1911 50 
January, 1912 19 
March, 1912 9 
May, 1912 82 
September, 1912 68 
November, 1912 62 
January, 1913 43 
March, 1913 72 
May, 1913 72 
September, 1913 65 
October, 1913 77 
January, 1914 27 
March, 1914 28 
May, 1914 23 
September, 1914 30 
November, 1914 63 
January, 1915 37 
March, 1915 24 
May, 1915 13 
September, 1915 4 
November, 1915 49 
January, 1916 19 
March, 1916 11 
May, 1916 53 
September, 1916 8 
November, 1916 60 
January, 1917 66 
March, 1917 34 
May, 1917 51 
September, 1917 36 
November, 1917 28 
January, 1918 4 
March, 1918 10 
May, 1918 41 
September, 1918 25 
November, 1918 37 
January, 1919 32 
March, 1919 49 
May, 1919 56 
September, 1919 59 
November, 1919 58 
January, 1920 28 
March, 1920 24 
May, 1920 13 
September, 1920 14 
November, 1920 11 


| 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 
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I. Unbound Copies of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 


Vol. No. 
66 1 
2 

(1921) 3 
4 

5 

67 1 
2 

(1922) 3 
4 

5 

68 1 
2 

(1923) 3 
4 

5 

69 1 
2 

(1924) 3 
4 

5 

70 il 
2 

(1925) 3 
4 

5 

71 1 
2 

(1926) 3 
4 

5 

72 1 
2 

(1927) 3 
4 

5 

73 

2 

(1928) 3 
4 

5 

74 1 
2 

(1929) 3 
4 

5 

75 1 

2 

(1930) 3 
4 

5 

7% 41 

2 

(1931) 3 
. 4 


Dear (continued) 


No. of 

Date Copies 
January, 1921 24 
March, 1921 79 
May, 1921 63 
September, 1921 15 
November, 1921 15 
January, 1922 34 
March, 1922 2 
May, 1922 69 
September, 1922 14 
November, 1922 40 
January, 1923 33 
March, 1923 58 
May, 1923 96 
September, 1923 27 
November, 1923 91 
January, 1924 16 
March, 1924 50 
May, 1924 77 
September, 1924 118 
November, 1924 89 
January, 1925 143 
March, 1925 118 
May, 1925 68 
September, 1925 124 
November, 1925 118 
January, 1926 85 
March, 1926 122 
May, 1926 102 
September, 1926 90 
November, 1926 126 
January, 1927 6 
March, 1927 53 
May, 1927 71 
September, 1927 23 
November, 1927 28 
January, 1928 24 
March, 1928 22 
May, 1928 55 
September, 1928 4 
November, 1928 49 
January, 1929 9 
March, 1929 37 
May, 1929 46 
September, 1929 70 
November, 1929 85 
January, 1930 45 
March, 1930 59 
May, 1930 83 
September, 1930 93 
November, 1930 83 
January, 1931 55 
March, 1931 75 
May, 1931 78 
September, 1931 984 


Vol. No. 


7 
(1932) 


78 
(1933) 


(1934) 


(1935) 


81 
(1936) 


82 
(1937) 


84 
(1939) 


(1940) 


(1941) 


87 


No. of 

Date Copies 
November, 1931 47 
January, 1932 26 
March, 1932 50 
May, 1932 82 
September, 1932 98 
November, 1932 87 
January, 1933 188 
March, 1933 160 
May, 1933 166 
September, 1933 187 
November, 1933 173 
January, 1934 106 
March, 1934 166 
May, 1934 171 
September, 1934 169 
November, 1934 220 
January, 1935 203 
March, 1935 237 
May, 1935 176 
September, 1935 222 
November, 1935 209 
January, 1936 141 
March, 1936 169 
May, 1936 185 
September, 1936 237 
November, 1936 158 
January, 1937 114 
March, 1937 97 
May, 1937 114 
September, 1937 138 
November, 1937 185 
January, 1938 104 
March, 1938 114 
May, 1938 134 
September, 1938 130 
November, 1938 172 
January, 1939 85 
March, 1939 201 
May, 1939 149 
September, 1939 155 
November, 1939 91 
January, 1940 163 
March, 1940 137 
May, 1940 175 
September, 1940 109 
November, 1940 190 
January, 1941 105 
March, 1941 201 
May, 1941 238 
September, 1941 142 
November, 1941 136 
January, 1942 44 
March, 1942 177 


79 
80 
83 
(1938) 
85 
86 


No. of 
Vol. No. Date Copies 
(1942) 3 May, 1942 99 
September, 1942 76 


4 
5 November, 1942 79 
88 1 January, 1943 70 
2 March, 1943 89 
(1943) 3 May, 1943 97 
4 September, 1943 76 
5 November, 1943 276 
89 1 January, 1944 284 
2 March, 1944 101 
(1944) 3 May, 1944 123 
4 September, 1944 107 
5 November, 1944 344 
90 1 January, 1945 221 


Vol. No. 


(1945) 


91 
(1946) 


92 
(1947) 
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3 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


I. Unbound Copies of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
Dear (continued) 


No. of 

Date Copies 
March, 1945 33 
May, 1945 57 


September, 1945 28 
November, 1945 357 
January, 1946 17 
March, 1946 32 
May, 1946 36 
September, 1946 0 
November, 1946 37 
January, 1948 88 
March, 1947 15 
May, 1947 15 
September, 1947 11 
November, 1947 


(b) Extra Bound Volumes—15 


(7) Vol. XXIX (1884) 
(8) Vol. XXX (1885) 
(9) Vol. XXX (1885) 
(10) Vol. XXXT (1886) 
(11) Vol. XLV (1900) 
(12) Vol. L (1905) 

(13) Vol. LIIT (1908) 
(14) Vol. LIV (1909) 
(15) Vol. LXII (1913) 


(a) Bound Volumes—25 
Index I—2 
Indexes I-II—2 
Indexes I-ITI—14 
Indexes I-IV—2 
Indexes I-V—2 
Indexes I-VIII—2 

(b) Unbound Copies 
Index I (1847-1875)—22 
Index II (1876-1885)—4 
Index III (1886-1895)—57 
Index IV (1896-1805)—53 


(1) Vols. I and II (1847-1849) 
(2) Vols. XXVIII and XXIX (1883-1884) 
(3) Vols. XXX and XXXI (1885-1886) 
(4) Vols. XXXII and XXXIII (1887-1888) 
(5) Vols. XX XIII and XXXIV (1888-1889) 
(6) Vols. XXXV and XXXVI (1890-1891) 


II. Bound Volumes of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
(a) Two Complete Sets (1847-1946) 


III. Indexes of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


Index V_ (1906-1915)—55—In Regular Annals, Nov., 1915 
Index VI (1916-1925)—276—In Regular Annals, Nov., 1943 
Index VII (1926-1935)—344—In Regular Annals, Nov., 1944 
Index VIII (1936-1945)—357—In Regular Annals, Nov., 1945 


F 


A Review of the Little Paper Family 
1946-1947-II* 


Mervin D. GarreTson, B.A. 


Instructor, Maryland State School for the Deaf, 
Frederick, Maryland 


SPEECH 


MERICAN educators are focusing more and more atten- 

tion on speech training in the residential schools and day 
schools. However, they should not forget that every child 
cannot profit by this method of instruction. William J. Mc- 
Clure writes an enlightening article on “The Voice of the 
Deaf Child” in the November, 1946, Just Once a Month. 


{The following paper was given by Mr. McClure at the October 
meeting of the Washington Society for the Hard of Hearing: ] 

“When I heard the part in our discussion tonight which Miss 
Feilbach had assigned me ‘The Voice of the Deaf Child,’ I was not 
so sure that my name should have been included under that title 
‘experts’ which appeared on the cards mailed out from the head- 
quarters of the society. I called Miss Feilbach once in hopes that 
I had misunderstood, that I could include the hard of hearing child 
in my discussion; or that I could talk about the voice of the adult 
deaf. But no I had not misunderstood and I must talk about the 
voice of the child who is born deaf or loses his hearing before he 
has any usable patterns of speech. 

This is the child who is responsible for that term, ‘Deaf and 
Dumb,’ so often mis-applied to those who have a hearing defect. 
For many centuries it was assumed that this group lacked the 
power and facilities for speech. They were considered to be only 
slightly if any, above the plane of idiots and virtually nothing was 
done to ameliorate their condition or to instruct them; they were 
uneducable. Now, of course, we know that this view was totally 
erroneous. Their intelligence is only slightly, if any, below that of 
the normal child. Their achievement, probably is often consider- 
ably below, due to the difficulties of communication and instruc- 
tion. 

The development of the voice of this deaf child is an even more 
difficult problem than is his education. I know that a number of 
claims are made by different centers that the deaf are taught to 
speak normally. In a book recently published by a psychologist 
who should know, and adopted as a textbook in several training 
centers for teachers of the deaf, the statement is made that ‘in the 
past few decades many deaf children have learned to speak in quite 
normal ways through the knowledge and training in the mechanism 
of speech.’ I am inclined to seriously doubt that statement. Of 
course there is the possibility of a great difference of opinion con- 


* Part I of this article was published in the ANNALS for September, 
1947 (Vol. 92, No. 4), pp. 269-312. 
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cerning what constitutes ‘normal speech.’ To me normal speech 
would mean that which is delivered with a natural voice; it would 
be free from the breathiness common to so many of the "deafened, 
and the tones would have proper resonance, carrying power and 
what we might term ‘natural qualities.’ 

Speech is developed largely through the imitation of the speech 
of others, and other things being equal the greater the residual 
hearing which a child has the better he should be able to imitate 
the speech of others. The child who does not have residual hear- 
ing is of course unable to use this avenue to speech and any speech 
which he obtains must be given to him mechanically. 

Since I have been connected with Gallaudet College and with the 
Kendall School students have come to us from schools for the deaf 
all over the United States and some from other countries. Not in- 
frequently we have had students come to Gallaudet after one or 
two years in a college for the hearing. Their teachers have told 
them they speak well, their parents have also, but when they enter 
a college for the hearing they find that they are asked to repeat 
statements, they are misunderstood and they are often avoided 
because others too, are embarrassed at not understanding them. 
Just this year the case of a young man, deaf since birth, has come 
to my attention. He is a graduate of a large eastern university and 
has done work on the graduate level; he has had excellent and 
careful training in speaking from his infancy; he is an excellent 
lip reader and did well in the university. But when there is any 
extraneous noise even a trained ear cannot understand him. The 
people in the filling station and the drug store where he trades are 
very fond of him, but these people who are not accustomed to the 
voices of the deaf do not understand his speech. He himself, thinks 
his speech is excellent and cannot understand why he is often mis- 
understood. Those who have what I would call normal speech 
quite often have some usable hearing or have become deaf after 
they learned to speak. 

What of the voices of these deaf children? Some of them I am 
sure were considered to have good speech in their former schools; 
we have many in Kendall School whom we think have good speech 
and it is good speech for a deaf child but it is still far from ‘nor- 
mal speech.’ Speech that is intelligible to the trained ear of the 
teacher of the deaf and to the ear of the parents and friends of 
the child is neither normal nor good. 

There is no doubt that the deaf child will pronounce isolated 
words quite plainly, he will even be able to speak short phrases or 
sentences understandably, but only the rare exception will be able 
to give directions to the stranger who stops him on the street, to 
discuss the weather or the ball game with a chance acquaintance 
without great difficulty, frequent repetition and misunderstanding. 

Why isn’t the speech and voice outlock for the deaf child more 
hopeful? Developing the voice and speech of a deaf child might 
be compared to teaching a child who is blindfolded to play marbles. 
He may have the marbles and the desire to play, but while he may 
learn the mechanics, he will never become an expert player regard- 
less of how much you tell him and coach him, until he can actually 
see the game played. The deaf child has the proper organs of 
speech and he may have the desire to speak, but he does not speak 
normally because he cannot hear and imitate the speech of others. 
We can teach the proper mechanics, we can teach the proper con- 
trol of breathing, we can teach many other things to help, but the 
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voice of the child is still too often unnatural and unintelligible to 
all but a few. 

Does this mean that we should give up trying to teach speech to 
the congenitally deaf child? It does not! As I have already said 
we do teach speech to this child, that his teacher, his parents and 
his close friends will understand. This is of great value to him in 
his school work and in his immediate social circle. He has learned 
to say isolated words or phrases which many people will under- 
stand and at times this will be invaluable to him. We do not know 
what improvements the future will bring forth in the methods of 
teaching speech but vast improvements are possible. We want 
to be ready for those. 

As many of you know and as the other members of this panel will 
tell you the voices of very young deaf children are usually quite 
normal. They babble, they laugh and they cry in approximately 
the same manner that hearing babies do. We must do all in our 
power to encourage vocalization in young deaf children. Dr. and 
Mrs. Ewing, experienced educators of the deaf from England, who 
lectured in the United States and Canada last summer stressed this 
point. They rather startled some of their listeners by stating that 
this could be done from the time a child was six or eight weeks old 
and on. When the child makes a cooing or gurgling sound, demon- 
strations of love and affection will encourage the repetition of the 
sounds. The same course of action would hold true with older deaf 
children—show signs of praise and approval when the child vocal- 
izes. If the child vocalizes to a considerable degree it may possibly 
aid him in the later control of his voice and may be especially 
helpful in the relationship between breathing and speaking. 

One of the most important things in the development of voice 
and speech is for the mother or the teacher to maintain a cheerful 
and a relaxed attitude. The child very quickly senses an overtense- 
ness and immediately becomes anxious and tense himself. The 
speech of even a normal person is jerky and unnatural when he is 
under some emotional strain. If a young deaf child is in this state, 
it is better to immediately discontinue trying to develop his voice or 
speech, for the time, because the results will be unnatural and un- 
satisfactory; make it a game which he likes to play. It is especially 
important to make the child think you understand him often. If 
this is not done he soon loses the motivation to use his voice. Cor- 
rections should be made judiciously as often as possible without 
building up a feeling of futility in the child. Of course the older the 
child the more it is possible to show him why it is necessary to use 
his voice differently. 

Last summer at the New York Convention of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, I had 
the opportunity to observe the Bell Telephone Laboratories demon- 
stration of their ‘Visible Speech’ device. This device makes the 
character of any sound clearly visible to the eye. A man deafened 
since birth easily recognized and repeated words and sentences 
spoken by other members of the group. There was no doubt that the 
eye was doing the work of the ear. 

Some rather unfounded claims have been made concerning the 
value of this new device to teachers of the deaf and in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. The statement has been made that the device will 
greatly improve the ability of the deaf to talk. This may be true 
and we all certainly hope so, but it must be remembered that the 
device does not teach the deaf to talk. They must still be taught the 
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mechanics of speech and their voices must be developed so they 
are pleasant and natural. The real value of Visible Speech has yet 
to be determined. It will be several years before we know the real 
answer but from a very unscientific and scanty knowledge of the 
device it would seem to me that its chief value in the education 
of the deaf will lie in the field of speech correction. Some maturity 
and, certainly, an ability to speak even though imperfectly are 
prerequisites to the utilization of the device. I have mentioned 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories Visible Speech device, because I 
happened to have seen it demonstrated recently, not because I 
either advocate or discourage its use. Research and experimentation 
must determine its value. 

It has not been my purpose to be overdiscouraging concerning the 
voice of the truly deaf child. I am certain that even the con- 
genitally deaf child finds his voice of great value to him in his 
schoolroom and in his associations with teachers and close friends 
among the hearing. I have intended to show that the voice of the 
deaf child is one of the most difficult problems for the teacher of the 
deaf and one which is, at present, satisfactorily solved too infre- 
quently.” 


Dr. Thomas Masters states in the Florida Herald for Oc- 
tober, 1946: “The child’s ability to speak is a fairly accurate 
I. Q. Gauge.” 


“The development of speech in a child is one of the most absorb- 
ing processes he goes through, both to himself and adults around 
him. Parents tend to competition over the age at which speech 
appears in their children, and not incorrectly consider the earliness 
of its appearance somewhat of an index to the child’s general ability. 
The only inaccuracy in parental judgment in such instances comes 
in too strict an adherence to averages rather than individual cases. 

When a child develops speech, he may be said to be learning to 
make use of the language of the persons among whom he is reared. 
Even before he learns to make words, he makes interpretations of 
the behavior of those about him, and records many patterns of 
speech that only await the development of nerves and muscles 
before he can actually talk. The final process of making his pre- 
speech babblings utterances of meaning involves the psychic centers 
around the cortex of the brain. The normal development of speech 
is dependent upon a functionally integrated central nervous system, 
a good mechanism of hearing, and the surrounding structures con- 
cerned with speech, such as the anatomical equipment of respiration, 
resonance, vocalizing, and articulating. 


Lapies First 


Popular observations that girl babies begin the garrulity for which 
their sex is noted before boys is substantiated by scientific inquiry. 
As the embryo evolves into the new-born child, certain changes 
occur whereby the nerves become covered with a coat—a process 
known as myelinization. The maturity of this process comes about a 
month earlier in girls than in boys, and thus slightly speeds up the 
growth of the sensory, motor, and associational nervous equipment. 
In every other respect, the development of the speech process is 
identical between the two sexes and must, of course, be promoted 
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by an environment that does not answer all the child’s wants, so 
that he has no need or desire to talk 

The latest normal age for the appearance of speech in a child is 
about two-and-a-half years. The child normal in all departments 
mentioned above will learn to speak with about the same degree of 
ease as he learns to eat. Sometimes, however, a child who appears 
normal in every other way does not begin speech, and the problem 
is brought to the attention of a physician. 


I. Q. Gaucs 


There are several possibilities in such cases of speech delay. The 
first is plainly that of retarded mentality. Generally speaking, those 
of low intelligence level tend to greater speech difficulty than those 
of normal or high intelligence, though muteness may occur in the 
latter, also. It is very had to gauge the mental development of a 
very young child, and frequently a psychological testing must be 
augmented by lengthy observation. This matter is the most difficult 
of diagnosis. 

The second angle to be considered is the state of the hearing ap- 
paratus. Obviously, the ability to hear is the indispendable sense 
as far as speech is concerned. Tests here are ingenious and accurate 
enough, but are somewhat limited by the degree of cooperation that 
must be given by the child. 

The third possibility in failure to talk is that of psychological or 
environmental check. Conflicts and emotional attitudes may keep 
a child from speech, as hysteria affects adults.” 


In the March, 1947, North Dakota Banner which re- 
printed the article from the O. A. D. News, is an editorial, 
“A False Standard,” by Robert M. Greenmun which pre- 
sents an excellently reasoned reply to the article by Dr. 
Masters. 


“One of the greatest handicaps to the successful education of 
deaf children is the ‘expert’ who states or writes authoritatively 
that those deaf children unable to master the truly difficult arts 
of speech and lip-reading are of below normal in intelligence. 

In an article in the September, 1946, ANNALS oF THE Dear, a 
writer speaking of the grouping in one of our schools into manual, 
oral and acoustic education departments says: 

‘Group I, manual language for particular types of deaf children 
probably slower than normal in learning ability and who, therefore, 
had found lip-reading and oral speech difficult.’ 

Dr. and Mrs. A. W. Ewing, in their travels about the United States 
and Canada, reveal that the system of education in England 
proceeds upon a somewhat similar assumption. They believe that 
most deaf children can get a liberal education through exclusively 
oral methods. Those who cannot be taught this way go to a resi- 
dential school for the backward child, or those of lower intelligence. 

The assumption that the poor lip-reader i is of below normal in- 
telligence is an extremely dangerous one. The practice of relegating 
such children to special classes or special schools for those of less 
than normal intelligence is even more dangerous. 

Admittedly it is difficult to teach a congenitally deaf child whose 
language ability (and hence his ability to learn by means of lip- 
reading) is retarded. Teaching such children successfully is a chal- 
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legene to all of the skill and ingenuity of a teacher. It is only the 
defeatist who will assume that because she is unable to make such 
a child understand, that the child is lacking in intelligence. If a 
teacher is unable to make a child understand the first question she 
should ask herself is, ‘Can I understand the child perfectly?’ If she 
cannot, then she should not be considered a competent judge of 
the child’s intelligence. 

There are no satisfactory intelligence tests for those with little 
or no language ability. To label a congenital deaf child as of 
subnormal intelligence on the basis of such tests as we have, all of 
which depend for their administration on spoken or written direc- 
tions, is utterly stupid. 

In order to be successful as a method of communication in the 
classroom, the mastery, by teacher and pupils, of that method 
must be well-nigh perfect. If the child must bend all his efforts 
toward understanding what is said, he will naturally enough miss 
out greatly on the context of the academic subject at hand. If 
communication, which should be free and easy, is difficult and 
labored, it is only to be expected that academic advancement (which 
to those who have given little thought to the matter is synonymous 
with intelligence) will be serious retarded. 

Some of us, of normal intelligence, can easily master the calculus. 
Others, of equal intelligence, find it impossible. Some of us learn 
quickly foreign languages. Others of us, of equal overall intelligence, 
find such studies distasteful and difficult of mastery. Few of us are 
able to attain perfection in any particular study, though we can 
learn all to a certain extent, and the extent to which we may learn 
any particular thing varies greatly among various persons of equal 
overall intelligence. 

A person able to completely master any particular subject is able 
to take a Doctorate in that field. Not all of us can be Ph.D.’s. 

Why, then, should a person who is unable to completely master 
the extremely difficult subject of lip-reading and of oral speech, 
which, to the congenitally deaf are as difficult of mastery as 
Einstein’s theory is to the average fourth grader, be labelled un- 
intelligent? Nothing less than complete mastery will enable such a 

erson to fulfill the roseate dreams of the wishful thinkers, to enter 
into classroom and social intercourse freely and easily. 

The writer stood on the 97th percentile when he took the Ohio 
State University intelligence test. This corresponds to an I.Q. of 
well over 100. Yet according to the criteria in the two examples at 
the beginning of this article, he should have been classified as 
backward while in grammar school, for he has never been able to 
attain better than a very mediocre grasp of the art of lip-reading. 
He and countless others like him are extremely grateful that they 
came into the hands of broad-minded, completely enlightened teach- 
ers who understood, and were able to make themselves understood. 

The educated adult deaf, both those who are excellent lip-readers 
and those who have tried without exceptional success to rely upon 
speech and lip-reading as a means of social intercourse resent and 
with justice the un-intelligent and narrow-minded assumption that 
those who are slow to learn speech and lip-reading are of below 
normal intelligence. An impartial and unprejudiced observer could 
not possibly arrive at such a conclusion. 

The educated adult deaf are the strongest advocates of speech 
and lip-reading for deaf children. They insist, however, that a 
realistic view of the situation be taken, that allowances be made 
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for individual differences, that a well rounded education be not 
sacrificed for a frequently unattainable ideal.” 


TEACHER TRAINING 


The acute teacher shortage has been frequently discussed 
this year among the school papers, and from these discus- 
sions have sprung various programs for teacher training. 
The Optimist for October, 1946, explains its program at the 
Idaho School. 


“The critical teacher shortage has affected the field of special 
education. Long established training centers in this country have a 
mere fraction of the usual number of trainees. Many in the pro- 
fession have been attracted to other positions more profitable eco- 
nomically than teaching. There is a lack of advertising concerning 
the vocational possibilities of teaching the deaf. 

These factors have necessitated training programs closer to home 
in many special schools throughout the country. Such a program was 
carried on here at the Idaho School for the Deaf and Blind this last 
summer conducted by Burton W. Driggs, Claire Painter and 
Mildred Seegers. 

Candidates were selected from nearby schools. Two of them, 
Dorothy Greaves and Pauline Griggs were graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Southern Branch. Pearly Carrico has completed 
three years of work at Albion and has had seven years teaching ex- 
perience in Gooding public schools. ~ 

In planning the course particular emphasis was placed on the two 
special subjects, Speech and Language. The course consisted of three 
hours of daily lecture, classroom work, and practice teaching in 
these two subjects and two additional hours on the other subjects 
required in the course. They were the following: History of the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf, Psychology, Lip-Reading, Reading Methods, 
Calendar Work, Auricular Training, Rhythm, Sunday School, Sense 
Training, Program planning, Anatomy and the Causes of Deafness, 
Arithmetic Methods, and Arts. 

Four deaf children were brought to the school and used for 
demonstration of teaching methods and practice teaching. Special 
assignments and required reading were an essential part of the 
course. Supervision of the trainees is now in effect as an aid to 
complete the training satisfactorily.” 


The Hoosier for September, 1946: 


“A complete training program for teachers of the deaf is being 
offered at Butler University. This program has been worked out in 
cooperation with the Indiana State School for the Deaf. The course 
has been designed to provide several teachers for the Indiana 
School annually and for the other schools where opportunities 
are great, the working conditions good, and the salaries attractive. 
There are sixty-eight residential schools for the deaf in the United 
States similar to the one in Indianapclis. In addition to these there 
are 125 day schools and 19 denominational schools. All these schools 
employ about 3,500 teachers. 

Four basic courses are being given during evening classes at the 
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University. The classes are being conducted by Miss Florence 
Sundstrom and Miss Susan Christian, supervising teachers at the 
Indiana School. They will offer two courses each semester. The Uni- 
versity is offering college credit for the work done in these courses; 
twelve semester hours being granted for the completion of the work 
in the four basic courses. In addition, eighteen semester hours of 
correlated requirements will be given by the University staff. 

‘Speech Development,’ a course offered during the first semester, 
will be conducted during evening classes by Miss Sundstrom. It 
includes work in Speech, Speech Reading in Primary Subjects, 
Speech Reading for the Deaf and the Hard-of-Hearing, Observation, 
Practice Teaching, and Methods. ‘The History of the Education of 
the Deaf,’ the other basic course offered during the first semester, 
will be conducted by Miss Susan Christian. During the second 
semester Miss Sundstrom will conduct evening classes in ‘The De- 
velopment of Language.’ This will deal with Observation, Practice 
Teaching, and Methods. Miss Christian, during the second semester, 
will conduct evening classes in the course ‘The Development of 
Reading.’ This course will include Observation, Practice Teaching, 
and Methods. 

Miss Sundstrom is a graduate of Butler University and Miss 
Christian is a graduate of Missouri University. Both have had 
special training for the teaching of the deaf, and have been in the 
profession for a number of years. Both are well qualified to offer 
excellent training for this field of education.” 


The Iowa Hawkeye for March, 1947 (reprinted from the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil.) 


“To alleviate the severe shortage of competent instructors, Supt. 
L. E. Berg announced February 10 that the Iowa School for the 
Deaf will inaugurate a teacher training program in the 1947-48 
school year. 

The training course, designed to prepare candidates from this area 
as teachers for the Iowa School for the Deaf, is comparable to 
courses given by certified training institutions. It has the approval 
of the Iowa state board of education. 

‘Approximately six candidates will be selected for the initial 
program,’ Berg said. ‘They will receive scholarships, valued at 
between $700 and $800, which include board and room and tuition.’ 

Candidates wishing to earn extra remuneration may have the 
opportunity to do work beyond the requirements of the training 


program. 
800 Vacanciss In USS. 


Graduates from the one-year course will be sufficiently trained 
to enter the profession of teaching the deaf, Berg said. Future 
vacancies on the Iowa Deaf personnel will be filled from the school’s 
own trainees. 

‘We are inaugurating the program because we can’t get trained 
teachers,’ the superintendent declared. “There are approximately 
800 teacher vacancies in schools for the deaf in the United States 
at this time. Only about 60 teachers are being trained. There are 
four vacancies at our school.’ 

The Iowa Deaf teaching program will begin next September, 
when the regular school years begins. Candidates will not be only 
taught to teach but will live with the children. 
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‘That is the only way you can come to understand the deaf child,’ 
Berg said. 

Instructors for the new courses, which only will be given from year 
to year as the need for teachers. exist, will be Miss Josephine Carr, 
principal of the academic department’s lower division; E. L. Noble, 
principal of the academic department’s upper division, and Norman 
Scarvie, principal of the industrial arts division. 

They will interview all candidates for the course and make recom- 
mendations to the superintendent, who will receive final approval 
from the state board of education. 

‘The requirements of such candidates shall be a good general 
education, preferably a four-year college course with a degree, in 
addition to character and moral standards expected of good teach- 
ers,’ Berg said. He added that all candidates ‘should have a love for 
teaching.’ 

TRAINEES TO BE GRADED 


The training program will be organized to include training 
through lectures and observations in all areas which will be bene- 
ficial to a teacher of the deaf. This would include some playground 
or athletic activity, study hall assistance, supervised practice teach- 
ing and training in the organization and supervision of extra- 
curricular activities such as parties and formal programs. 

Among the subjects on the program will be history of the educa- 
tion of the deaf, speech, speech reading, language, acoustic training, 
sense training, rhythm, psychology of teaching the deaf, physiology 
and anatomy, use of the manual alphabet, and vocational training 
and adjustment. 

‘Trainees will be graded,’ Berg said, and will be expected to show 
satisfactory progress during the first semester in order to proceed 
with the completion of the training course.’ 

On satisfactory completion of the course, candidates will receive 
a diploma of certification from the Iowa School for the Deaf with 
approval of the Iowa state board of education. 

Graduates will then be eligible for a teaching position starting at 
$1,700 for a nine-month year.” 


The Texas Star for December, 1946: 


“Southwest Texas State Teachers College is the first institution 
in Texas to establish a professorship in Special Education. This 
position is held by Dr. Leland S. Burgum, Ed.D., from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Dr. Burgum comes to Texas from 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, where he was a School Counselor. He 
is offering a Saturday class for teachers of special education at the 
college in San Marcos, and is conducting an extension teaching 
center for the faculty of the Austin State School. Dr. Burgum re- 
ports the probability of two new chapters of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, one in San Antonio, and the other 
in San Marcos. 

Dr. Burgum spent last Friday visiting various classes and depart- 
ments on the TSD campus.” 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


J. A. Raney expresses the importance and meaning of 
the work of the teachers of the deaf in The Hoosier for 
January, 1947. 
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“Now that the war years have ended it is time that we inventory 
our schools for the deaf. The first consideration should frankly be 
given priority by all of us charged with so great a responsibility 
in the training of such fine groups entrusted to us and that first 
responsibility centers in teaching groups in our various schools. 

I like to think of teachers for the deaf as one of the most patriotic 
in our entire society. During the war years we have been hard 
pressed to maintain adequate and well-trained staff members and 
our training centers have been depleted because suitable material 
for replacements have been giving their services to tasks more 
directly related to the emergency and the war effort. However, 
thousands of fine teachers continued to serve our schools and the 
children because of their love for and sincere interests in this 
splendid special group of children. During all this time many work- 
ing in material pursuits and without the sacrifice of financial outlay 
in preparation received much greater remuneration than a majority 
of our teachers for the deaf in our schools. Our people carried on 
without too much complaint because of their devotion to and love 
for this most deserving type of child. 

I am not complaining because others received greater returns 
for their efforts but surely the time has come when these well- 
trained, fine and devoted people should receive, more nearly what 
they deserve than has been true to the present time. Their salaries 
have not kept pace with the increased costs of living and we can 
not hope to bring our schools to the level necessary and desired 
following the period just ended unless more adequate remuneration 
is forthcoming. 

The teachers of every school for the deaf should be paid at least 
equal to the standard paid the public school teachers of the various 
cities where our schools are located and because of the special 
training required, the special techniques demanded and the infinite 
special demands on every hand for our teachers of the deaf, I am 
inclined to believe that our salaries should be somewhat in excess of 
that paid the public school teacher. Our programs should be out- 
lined and approved and provisions made for annual increments 
starting with fair minimums and leading to just maximums to com- 
pensate and to encourage constant and adequate teachers for our 
special field. 

Every school is struggling with depleted staff members and this 
situation can not be remedied until or unless some definite plan 
is found to more adequately reimburse all the fine teachers in our 
field. I hope that some definite plan of procedure will be inaugu- 
rated with the complete support of every Administrator in our field 
to bring about this long delayed progressive and just realization. 
If we wish to make our schools better schools we must realize that 
the time is late and we can not longer delay our concerted efforts 
to make them the kind of schools we know they should be. Let us 
put first things first—let us give prime consideration to the teachers 
in our schools for the deaf.” 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


In the nation-wide teacher-crisis due to higher wages in 
other vocations, the schools for the deaf evidenced their 
concern, too, in several articles among the |.p.f. The Minne- 
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sota Companion for February 1, 1947 has this to say about 
teachers’ salaries: 


“During the war salaries of people in almost all walks of life went 
up; many were doubled. The salaries of teachers to a great extent 
remained unchanged. Teachers could not live on the meager salaries 
they received and many of them, especially those with families to 
support, had to seek other employment to supplement the salaries 
they received from the schools. 

Lately teachers throughout the country have been demanding 
just compensation for their services. There have been a number of 
strikes, but fortunately most cases have been settled by arbitration. 
The newspapers and magazines have been full of stories about the 
predicament of teachers. 

Our teachers come under the Minnesota Civil Service. Civil Serv- 
ice has many good points, but there are some points in Civil Service 
that do not work out to the advantage of professional people or the 
state. As we understand it, a certain salary is attached to each job, 
and if you can fill that position you start with the minimum salary 
and in five years will be getting the maximum salary. After you 
have been on the job five years and are getting the maximum 
there is no incentive to work harder, to do better, to do more work, 
for you cannot receive more than the maximum salary for that 
position. Of course, there are people who have professional pride, 
who love their work, and are not in it for the salary that it pays. 
You will find people of this kind on our teaching staff. 

Our teachers are paid for nine months, but must live twelve 
months a year, just as everyone else. Civil Service placed them in 
salary range 14, and there they would be likely to stay unless some 
action on their own part forced a change. Our teachers are not mem- 
bers of any union; our teachers employ no one to lobby for them. 
There was no question about their being in a salary range that was 
too low. To secure a change in this, action by the State Legislature 
is necessary. 

Our Teachers Association appointed a committee composed of 
Mr. Backstrom, Chairman, Mr. Walker, Miss Day, Mr. Boatwright, 
Mr. Sommer, and Mr. Lauritsen to take some action that would 
assure salaries for our teachers that were fair and large enough to 
maintain a competent staff. The committee and the teachers As- 
sociation held a number of meetings and decided on approaching the 
members of the Legislature by means of a letter. A carefully-worded 
letter presenting our case was sent to each member of the Legis- 
lature and copies were sent to parents and others, including schools 
for the deaf throughout the country. This letter has brought con- 
siderable comment, most of it favorable. We feel that it was a 
dignified approach, becoming our profession. 

Friends have asked that we keep them advised as to the progress 
made in this matter. As yet no action has been taken.” 


The Hoosier for March, 1947, releases a special bulletin 


explaining salary raises in the Indiana School. This is a state 
minimum salary for all teachers. 


Secrion I. 
“Teachers’ Retirement Fund Law.” 


| 


10. 


11. 


12. 


. There are several other administrative changes. 
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. Current Teachers’ Retirement Fund Law. 


. The new retirement law provides a $1200 pension at the end of 


32 years service. 


. It provides that interest on the teacher’s paid-in account shall 


accrue for the three years following the end of the 32 year period 
and purchasing additional annuity above $1200 to be available at 
retirement. No time beyond 35 years is recognized on this point. 


. It provides that the teacher who continues to work after 32 


years of service will be assessed for the next three years at the 
regular rate of assessment; and that this assessment shall pur- 
chase additional annuity at retirement. No time beyond 35 years 
is recognized on this point. 


. It provides that from the first year of retirement the annuity 


shall be paid ‘our sevenths from the State’s account and the 
remainder from the teacher’s account. 


. There is no limit on the amount of additional annuity that a 


teacher may purchase above $1200. 


. It provides that a teacher may accept more than the standard 


pension in lieu of leaving less to his estate or may accept less 
than the standard pension in return for life annuity to a survivor 
of the teacher such as a wife, husband, or dependent relative. 
The state’s obligation is not affected by this provision. Details 
will be worked out by the Retirement Fund Board. 


. The interest rate for those who accept the 1947 law will be 


3% instead of 4% as in the previous laws. This will apply to 
arrearage payments as well as guaranteed interest on the teach- 
er’s account. 


. All teachers who retire prior to July 1, 1945, under the $700 and 


$960 pensions, are given the opportunity to have all the benefits 
of the 1945 $1200 law. The state’s share of the higher pension will 
be paid regardless of whether the teacher pays his arrearage and 
purchases the teacher’s share. An appropriation of $300,000.00 
annually is made from the general fund of the State for this 
program or purpose only and is kept in a Post-Retirement An- 
nuity Account separate from all other funds of the Retirement 
Fund. There is no intermingling of the two accounts. Benefits 
under this provision will begin upon application. 


The sixty-six age limit is suspended for all teachers until July 1, 
1949. The deadline for transfer to the 1947 Act is December 31, 
1948. 


Assessments of the fund will be paid by equal deductions from 
ali the pay checks received by the teachers in the school year. 


It provides that there shall be levied hereafter at least six-cents 
state-wide property tax for financing the Retirement Fund. The 
rate at the present time is 4.15 cents. 


1 
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Secrion II. 


“State Minimum Salary Schedule for Teachers.” 
1. 


The new salary schedule provides that the monthly salary shall 
not be mandated for terms longer than nine months. This does 
not prevent loca] corporations from paying more than the nine 
months’ schedule. It was necessary to accept this amendment 
because of the $2400 beginning salary for college graduates. 


. The sick leave provisions were changed as follows: 


(a) Each teacher has 7 days sick or quarantine leave in each 
year accumulative to 45 days. 


(b) Each teacher may have a leave for death in immediate 
family up to 5 days following such death. 


Note: Our teachers should bear in mind that they work 
under the provisions of the State Personnel Act and the 
rules of that Act will take precedence over the above regu- 
lations governing sick leave or days absence regarding 
deaths in immediate families. 


Secrion III. 


“Rules governing Teacher Minimum Salaries.” 


A. Teachers with less than three years professional training— 


Minimum basic salary $1800 on a nine months’ basis, with 
$5.00 a month for each additional years experience, not to 
exceed five years. On an eight months’ basis, $1600. 


. For teachers with 108 weeks but less than three years’ profes- 
sional training, $2000 a year, plus the $5.00 a month for ex- 
perience up to a maximum of five years. 


. For teachers with 144 weeks but less than 179 weeks’ training 
$2400 a year, plus $5.00 per month for each year of experience 
up to 10 years. 


D. For teachers with 180 weeks or more of professional training 


$2400 a year, plus $5.00 a month for the first five years, and 
$6.00 a month for the next 15 years; an increase of $65.00 at 
the end of the 22nd year and $100 at the end of their 24th 
years’ experience. 


VocAaBULARY 


Miss Nina Van Oss writes this excellent article on an 
important phase of the deaf child’s learning in the Wisconsin 
Times for June, 1946. 


“Educators of the deaf will concede that lack of vocabulary on the 
part of the deaf child is what greatly retards its progress. How can 
a child read with comprehension of context if he has an inadequate 
vocabulary? 

In teaching the deaf child vocabulary there are four factors that 
should be taken into consideration: The spoken words; the written 
or printed words; the word in ‘signs’ and the objects themselves. If 


4 
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these factors are isolated from each other—progress made is scant. 

A person, who speaks, writes and reads French, may approach 
another person who has no knowledge of the language and ‘let out’ 
a scream of French phrases orally or by writing. The person hear- 
ing the phrases, or reading them, may be able to repeat them per- 
fectly—but does he understand them? ‘Comprends-il-les?’ ‘Je ne 
sais pas.’ Lip-reading without a comprehensive vocabulary is like 
speaking French to a person who comprehends not a word of 
French! 

The hearing child upon entering school generally has a large 
spoken vocabulary. The deaf child, of deaf parents, may have no 
spoken vocabulary but he has a vocabulary in signs and can com- 
prehend some words spelled to him. He has a recognition vocabulary 
according to his environment. 

The deaf child, entering school, having had no contact with deaf 
people, rarely has as large a vocabulary as the child of deaf parents. 

The deaf child born of deaf parents or who has some older deaf 
brothers or sisters, learns, as a rule, the quickest in school. His 
sentence structure may be crude and may remain crude unless his 
teachers give him the right foundation. In order for a teacher to 
do this—he or she must understand the language of the deaf! If 
the teacher can connect the four factors mentioned and sentence 
teaching vocabulary and sentence structure, or language, to a deaf 
child will be simplified and a more rapid progress may be made in 
educating the child. 

Lip-reading is a slow painful task. The deaf must use their eyes 
for a dual purpose: TO SEE TO HEAR. This places a great strain 
on their vision and also it is a mental strain. The best lip-readers 
are those with a large vocabulary. A ‘Flying Fortress’ can not be 
built without the proper tools—a great lip-reader cannot be de- 
developed without a large comprehensive vocabulary! Build up a 
large comprehensive vocabulary by connecting these factors with 
the objects themselves, written or printed word and with the word 
in signs, and combine these with the spoken word after establishing 
a good comprehensive foundation of the words! Then the educa- 
tion of the deaf will make more rapid progress!” 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education, as ever, plays a major role in the 
after-school plans of the deaf. Richard Kennedy underlines 
the importance of photography as a vocational subject in the 
West Virginia Tablet for April, 1946. 


“How many of our schools for the deaf have photographic facili- 
ties? Do those schools which have them regard them as extra- 
curricular activities or as vocational subjects? Are they self-support- 
ting or maintained by the state? How much, if anything, is charged 
for services performed? And do graduates of schools with such 
departments obtain employment in photographic shops? 

These and a multitude of other questions came to mind last fall 
when the West Virginia School established a small darkroom for 
processing film. To answer them, questionnaires were sent out to 
twenty-five schools over the country. This was intended to give 

a fair sampling of the schools rather than attempting a complete 
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survey, and answered satisfactorily the question uppermost in our 
mind—lIs there a future in photography for the deaf? Fifteen of 
the schools selected returned the questionnaires and this article is 
intended to summarize the findings and comment on them. 

Of the fifteen who replied: four had no photographic facilities, 
and said nothing about the future; two had none but planned to 
establish departments as soon as equipment became available; nine 
had such facilities operating on a limited basis due to shortages 
still current at that time. It was very interesting to note that the 
size of enrollment did not seem to influence the situation, nor did 
location seem to be a factor. In one instance a school which had 
no photography was almost surrounded by schools which did. This 
would seem to indicate that the personnel was responsible—the lack 
of anyone sufficiently interested or skilled in photography to estab- 
lish a photographic department. Three of the schools had photog- 
raphy on a vocational basis, while six of the others contemplated 
vocational classes in the near future. The response to the question 
regarding graduates of the school who might have entered the 
photographic field as a trade was enlightening, as it showed clearly 
the value of photography as a vocational subject. The three schools 
which had vocational classes listed eighteen graduates employed in 
industrial photography, while out of the others which had photog- 
raphy as an extracurricular activity only one school had graduates 
so employed. 

Spencer Phillips, Superintendent of the Louisiana School, listed 
nine deaf persons in the state who earned their living from photog- 
raphy. Photography there is a vocational subject, maintained by the 
school, and work done is not charged for. In his own words: ‘Our 
commercial photography class is an excellent vocational class. Our 
graduates readily secure employment.’ Of the other two schools with 
vocational classes, Illinois listed six employed graduates and 
Nebraska three. 

The other schools which had photography were enthusiastic about 
it as an extracurricular activity, and wrote as though they expected 
it to develop into a vocational subject in the future. All but two 
of the clubs were supported by the state, either wholly or in part. 
All but one had charges for services, but services were confined to 
school personnel, and were under commercial rates in every instance. 
Charges were mostly for maintaining supplies, the school purchasing 
and maintaining the equipment. 

Clarence J. Settles, President of the Florida School, said that ‘he 
hoped it could be worked out as a regular trade or profession to be 
taught in our school.’ The Florida School has no photography, but 
some of the pupils take it after leaving school under the direction 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Department. Idaho, the other 
school which hoped to add it soon, said that it was prevented from 
doing so only by the difficulty of obtaining equipment, but that it 
expected to have a vocational course in photography next year. 

Here in West Virginia photography started in a converted bath- 
room as an extracurricular activity. A club with five members was 
organized, and has been kept busy through the year processing film 
for the pupils. Rates are under commercial charges for the same 
type of service, and proceeds go toward maintaining supplies and 
in experimenting with new processes in photography. During the 
middle of the year the darkroom was moved to a larger room with 
excellent facilities, and the type of work done was improved and 
expanded. Next year membership will be increased. No definite 
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plans have been made, but if conditions prove favorable it may 
some day be a vocational subject taught by a trained teacher. 

The future of photography in the schools seems assured. It will 
be noted that those schools which had vocational courses had 
graduates who were earning their livelihood in this profession. This 
in the true criterion of worth of any vocational class, and consider- 
ing that photography is a comparatively new addition in the schools, 
the number of graduates so employed was impressive. As facilities 
and methods of instruction are improved it would seem logical 
that more and more would enter this field. 

Photography, in the opinion of this writer, is an excellent field for 
the deaf. In most cases the shop worker never comes into contact 
with the public. Orders for types of service are all written out in the 
front office and sent back with the films and plates to be processed. 
Aside from the usual ‘lingo’ which each trade has of its own, the 
field requires no ability in language. The ability to read and com- 
prehend the written orders is easily acquired in the schools. Of 
course, as in any other trade, the inability to read up on and under- 
stand the latest developments and to follow these instructions in 
learning new ideas will limit the advancement of some, but for the 
most part it is a trade where new skills are acquired more through 
observation than through written instructions. 

The deaf worker, with his natural dexterity with his hands, quick- 
ness of eyes, and practice in learning through observation should 
find photography HIS field. Studio portaiture may not fit into 
the picture so well, but even in this the deaf worker with speech 
and speech-reading ability may find that his handicap is not too 
strongly against him. Customers are people, and given a little extra 
attention they spread the good word. The natural tendency of 
people to admire and marvel at the skill of someone afflicted who 
stands on his own feet is well known. In this respect the mystery 
which photography is to most people adds greatly to the illusion of 
exceptional talent. In the end, the customers get quite a thrill in 
their friends about ‘that exceptionally talented fellow who took 
my portrait, my dear, and he knew exactly where to place each light 
to bring out the fine qualities in my face. He said it was doubtful 
if any picture could bring out the marvelous play of expression 
on my face, but hoped that he had caught it just a little. You simply 
must go to him.’ 

There is nothing mysterious or exceptionally difficult about 
photography. Present day cameras, films, papers and the myriad of 
other equipment confuse many people, but make it possible to do 
fine work with just a little patience and effort. It is because most 
people never take the time and effort to learn that taking pictures 
remains a complicated task. There is hardly a deaf child, no matter 
how backward, who cannot be taught by a competent teacher. 

Here is a fine field for the deaf. Let the schools note and add it 
to their curriculum. Even those who do not make use of this 
photographic course as a means of earning their livelihood still 
profit from it, for they have in photography a hobby which will 
help them to pass profitably many a leisure hour, which is a lot 
more than can be said for most vocational courses. 

The interest which the members of the club here at West 
Virginia have shown has been a source of much gratification to me. 
They have given up a large portion of their leisure time to work 
in the darkroom, since they are permitted there only during their 
spare time. Certainly they must feel a real love for the work to 
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devote so much of their time to it, especially when it means de- 
priving themselves of some other amusement. It has kept them so 
busy that they have no time for any thought of mischief, were they 
so inclined, and at the same time they have been of benefit to the 
school and to their fellow-pupils. The cover pictures for The Tablet 
were taken and processed by the club, and in recent months they 
have been assisting with an even greater task: the preparation of 
the pictures for the yearbook. The school has benefitted more from 
— activities than it usually does from most extracurricular 
work. 

To the writer, as a teacher, it has been a wonderful and profitable 
experience to lead the children into a hobby which fascinated them. 
Their enthusiasm, zeal and willingness to work has been a source 
of inspiration. The time expended in the darkroom opening the 
door to the wonders of photography was time well spent. Photog- 
raphy, if not a vocational subject, can be an extracurricular activity 
—and a fine one.” 

The New Mexico Progress for January, 1947, explains the 
accreditation of its cosmetology course. This is an excellent 
thing for the pupils and the New Mexico School is to be 
congratulated on this achievement. 

“The State Board of Cosmetology has accredited the courses in 
beauty culture offered at our school. Work completed at this school 
may now be counted in qualifying for a state license and pupils 
taking the complete course here may now take their state examina- 
tion upon its completion. : 

Heretofore, our pupils have had to attend an accredited school 
elsewhere before they were permitted to take the state examination. 
This was largely to satisfy the requirement that a certain number of 
hours must be earned in an accredited school. 

This has been received as a most welcome announcement by 


pupils now enrolled in the course. Miss Lusk is the instructor in 
charge of the cosmetology classes.” 


VIsuAL EDUCATION 


In public schools and colleges visual education is becom- 
ing more and more an integral part of the curriculum. In the 
school for the deaf its value is more than doubled, so there 
is every reason to inaugurate such a program if a complete 
and well-rounded education is to be afforded the child. This 
article by Miss Edith Prever Brody in The California News 
for March, 1946 is printed in its entirety. 


“Only within recent years have educators become seriously con- 
cerned with the need for concretizing facts offered to the learner. 
The old educational formula bounded by the triangular walls of 
reading, writing and arithmetic consisted of the presentation of 
words and numbers to be magically imprinted upon the mind of 
the pupil. Too often the product of this kind of teaching was rote 
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learning marked by sheer verbalization, the ability to repeat data 
with no understanding of inherent meaning. 


Wuat Is Epucation? 


Teachers of the deaf, by the very nature of their special problems, 
have avoided the pitfall of teaching incompletely. For the avenue of 
learning for the deaf is visual. The printed word is constantly 
associated with pictures and objects in the early years of training; 
action work dramatizes meaning and clarifies obscure ideas. In a 
sense, the teacher of the deaf has always made great use of visual 
education. How to enrich the possibilities of visual learning is the 
problem to be discussed. 

For too many educators, visual education has become synony- 
mous with motion pictures. While motion pictures may be an in- 
valuable aid in rendering a topic understandable, as in a film 
showing the process of converting iron to steel, in many cases 
pictures, slides, natural and inanimate objects, field trips, maps, 
sand tables, charts, and so on, may be more to the point. Visual 
education is the bringing to the learner any picture, model, object 
or device which provides concrete visual experience for the purpose 
of introducing, building up, enriching or clarifying abstract con- 
cepts; developing desirable attitudes; stimulating further activity 
on the part of the learner. 


A Visuat DEPARTMENT 


The most efficient method of securing and circulating visual aid 
materials is the establishment of a Visual Aids Department to be 
directed by a teacher familiar with the purposes, sources, and ad- 
ministration of visual aid materials. At the California School for 
the Deaf, the writer, stimulated by a course in Visual Education 
conducted by the University of California, has undertaken to 
collect materials. 


Means: Picrure 


The core of the materials is flat pictures which can be cut from 
periodicals or purchased in sets made specifically for classroom 
use. Magazines, such as Life, frequently print materials extremely 
useful in history, art, and science. Sets of pictures available at 
reasonable cost include units on Colonial Life in America, the 
Vikings, Ancient and Modern Ships, the Blackfoot Indians, the 
Making of Steel, Desert Studies, Animal Life, Trees, Flowers, and 
so on. In order to preserve pictures, one should mount them on 
mounting board, and, in the case of small sets, file them in heavy 
envelopes. The Dewey Decimal Classification or a simplification 
of it makes materials readily accessible. This system of classifica- 
tion, originated for library usage, may be referred to in a volume 
available at any library. Not only pictures, but charts, booklets, 
films, slides, and objects may be classified under subject matter 
headings. In this way a teacher has at her disposal several types 
of materials on a large unit being studied in class, such as South 
America, Transportation, and Agriculture. 


Morton Pictures, Finms, AND SLIDES 
Because of the expense of motion pictures, it is more feasible to 
rent rather than to purchase them. The California School for the 
Deaf is particularly fortunate in being able to rent motion picture 
films from the Visual Education Department of the University of 
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California. Rental fees vary from no cost to several dollars for a 
film. If a course of instruction is followed, it is possible to show a 
film to several classes studying the same subject material. The 
Chronicles of America series available without cost are shown 
weekly to history classes. Most universities have a similar renting 
system and upon consultation will issue a catalog listing and an- 
notating available films. 

Still films are inexpensive and may be purchased to become a 
part of the school’s Visual Education Department. They are put in 
individual film cans, to be labelled and filed for ready use. The still 
film, for educational purposes, has many advantages particularly 
for the deaf pupil that the motion picture does not possess. The 
most important advantage of the still film is the fact that one 
particular frame may be kept in view of the class as explanations 
are made by the teacher. In this way, points may be clarified and 
vocabulary studied as the film is in progress. 

This same value is inherent in the use of film slides, which may 
be two-by-two or three-by-four in dimension. Slides are not expen- 
sive to purchase if carefully selected so that they are usable by a 
large number of students in related subject matter fields. Since the 
needs of the deaf pupil vary from those of the hearing, an ex- 
cellent program may be built up coordinating the work of the 
Visual Aids Department and the Art Department of the School 
for the Deaf. Plans are being made at present to utilize the facilities 
of the Art Department at the California School for the Deaf which 
will construct slides on basic subjects for use in language and read- 
ing studies as well as in the subject matter courses. Slide glass and 
tape cost but little and can be used to produce slides for direct 
use in studies. 

Another technique valuable for supplementary study is the use 
of the opaque projector. The advantage of the projector is in its 
ability to project a picture or page of a book upon the screen, for 
explanation by the teacher. Materials that may not be available in 
large enough quantities for use by each pupil because of expense 
or inaccessibility may be studied by a large group with this method. 


Ossects AND MopELs 

A collection of objects and models is an invaluable part of the 
school’s Visual Aids Department. Often pictures and films will not 
give so complete an understanding as the real object or a model. 
Included in such a collection may be minerals, shells, spices, fabrics, 
examples of sea life, models of parts of the body, meteor craters, oil 
wells, coal mines, plants, coins, stamps, foreign articles, wood meats, 
paintings, insects, fuels, leaves, grains, and so on. For ease of han- 
dling and preservation, these materials should be put up in jars or 
glass-covered cases as dictated by their nature. This work can be 
undertaken by pupils making a special study and again in coopera- 
tion with the Art Department. 


GrapHic MATERIALS 


Among the graphic materials that should be made available are 
globes, maps of all types, graphs, illustrations, and posters. These 
may be purchased or pupil-prepared. Frequently commercial firms 
offer at no charge to schools excellent materials bearing upon their 
product. For example, free materials are available on the teeth and 
their care, the story of wheat, the making of rayon, the history of 
the railway, the making of steel. An excellent project was built 
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about the last mentioned with free materials which included indi- 
vidual student booklets, beautifully-colored pictures to be pasted 
into the booklets, large classroom charts, and a teacher’s manual. 
The success of the project in terms of the amount of learning and 
real enjoyment made the genuine worth of the materials apparent. 

It must be emphasized that visual education is not a separate 
school subject but merely the use of supplementary and graphic 
materials to make for greater learning by each pupil. For this 
reason, the classroom techniques ordinarily taken for granted may 
be mentioned as well. The teacher who illustrates her teaching by 
frequent and clarifying material on the slate is using visual aids. 
So too is the one whose bulletin board is covered with well-chosen 
and relevant subject materials. Interest may be stimulated by the 
posting of a picture or article that arouses the curiosity or wonder 
of the pupil. 


OvutTsIDE THE CLASSROOM 


The California School for the Deaf maintains a large common 
bulletin board on which are posted materials of significant news 
or of general informational value. Often there are provocative ques- 
tions put in the form of a quiz, answers available after the pupil 
takes his chance of being an honorary member of the Information, 
Please, adherents. One display was made up of Life magazine 
covers. Under each picture of an outstanding personality was a 
sentence describing the individual. All names were printed under a 
flap so that the pupil might verify his answers and learn those that 
he did not know before. Another display was that of the poster 
work of boys and girls in a civics class who had been working on 
a Safety unit. The attractive posters illustrated facts learned and 
were supplemented by safety jingles. Other materials may be 
seasonal or decorative, the object always to give information or 
pleasure to the onlooker. 

All visual instruction is not confined to the classroom. Much value 
can be gained by school trips and tours. Of great importance is the 
preparation of the class by the study of a particular subject so that 
the trip is truly educational and of direct benefit. Trips may include 
visits to the museum, trips to the woods in connection with nature 
study, to stores, the railroad depot, civic institutions, farms, other 
schools, factories, historical scenes, the library, public works, and 
so on. Fire prevention was made very real to a social science class 
studying the subject. A note to a nearby fire-station captain brought 
a friendly message of welcome. At the fire-station, the pupils were 
given an excellent outline of the function and operation of the 
station, as well as a demonstration of the system of alarms and the 
technique of fire-fighting. The value of the trip was demonstrated 
by the clarity of the many facts learned by the pupils as evidenced 
in schoolroom compositions. A letter of thanks to the fire-station 
captain suggested and written by one of the pupils was an im- 
portant by-product of the trip. 


Enpbs 


Teachers who have used visual aids have reported that pupils are 
more interested, learn more readily, and retain more information 
than they would have had they been subjected to dry word pres- 
entations. The pupil gains; the teacher gains. Upon this statement 
the merit of the visual aids program rests its case.” 
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American Vocational Association 
of the Deaf 


A’ THE thirty-third Biennial meeting of the Convention 
of the American Instructors of the Deaf held at St. 
Augustine, Florida, June 16-20, 1947, an organization of 
vocational teachers and administrators in the schools for 
the deaf was established. Throughout the meetings of the 
Vocational Section of the Convention it was evident that 
the problems faced by the many separate vocational depart- 
ments in our schools were surprisingly similar in character. 
It was also evident that when those problems were discussed 
in the section that some apparent solutions were discovered. 
There seemed to be a rising feeling among those who at- 
tended several sessions that these problems could probably 
be more easily met if the vocational teachers and adminis- 
trators of the schools for the deaf could have a medium 
through which our problems could be aired and possible 
solutions found. 

_ At the final session of the Vocational Section it was de- 
cided to form an organization of the Vocational personnel 
of all schools for the deaf who wished to share in this ex- 
change of problems and solutions. The suggestion was made 
that there already exists among the vocational personnel 
of public schools, colleges, and universities, an organization 
called the American Vocational Association. This is a na- 
tional organization consisting of vocational teachers, admin- 
istrators, and outstanding educators in the field of vocational 
education. 

In order to more closely ally ourselves with an outstand- 
ing national group and to benefit from the latest in thought 
and developments in vocational education, it was thought 
best to form the American Vocational Association of the 
Deaf. 

The initial organization was considerably limited by lack 
of time but a slate of officers was elected and plans were 
made for the formulating of a constitution and by-laws for 
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the organization. Efforts are being made to have our or- 
ganization recognized by the American Vocational Associa- 
tion at their convention in Los Angeles, California, in Oc- 
tober. Vocational teachers and administrators of schools for 
the deaf who would be interested in joining this organiza- 
tion will be contacted by mail and by announcements in the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear. Anyone desiring to make 
inquiry may write to Uriel C. Jones, Secretary, American 
Vocational Association of the Deaf, Tennessee School for 
the Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Officers of the American Association of the Deaf are the 
following: 

President: W. Lloyd Graunke, Missouri 

Vice-President: R. R. Caswell, Mississippi 

Secretary: Uriel C. Jones, Tennessee 

Treasurer: Olaf L. Tollefson, Georgia 

Other charter members of this organization are: 

Will G. Goodwin, Mississippi 

Eugene Hogle, Florida 

Odie W. Underhill, North Carolina 

Rudof Wartenberg, California 

This organization is in no way intended to supplant or 
detract from the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, but is rather an adjunct of the Vocational Section 
of the Convention and will at all times follow the policies 
of that organization. 
W. Luioyp Graunkxg, President 
American Vocational Association of the Deaf 
Missouri School for the Deaf 
Fulton, Missouri 


Changes in Administrators 


DR. S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, DIRECTOR OF 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


Dr. S. Richard Silverman was appointed Director of Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf today’ at a meeting of the In- 
stitute’s Board of Managers in the Missouri Athletic Club, 
it was announced by Edwin B. Meissner, president of the 
board. 

Dr. Silverman will fill the post left vacant in 1941 by the 
death of Dr. Max A. Goldstein, St. Louis physician who 
founded the pioneer Institute in 1914. 

Meissner asserted, “Dr. Silverman’s appointment assures 
the continuation of the high tradition established by the 
late Dr. Goldstein in the development of Central Institute. 
The Board of Managers has elevated Dr. Silverman to the 
position of Director of the Institute in recognition not only 
of his 14 years of outstanding service, but also because his 
educational and scientific achievements have clearly demon- 
strated his qualifications for this important position. It is, 
therefore, with pleasure and with confidence that the board 
announces this appointment.” 

Dr. Silverman has been affiliated with the Institute since 
1933 when he came here on a scholarship as a student in 
the Central Institute’s Training College. Upon completion 
of his teacher training studies in 1935, he joined the teach- 
ing staff of the Institute. 

In 1939, he was appointed to the faculty of the Teacher 
Training College, and the same year was named head of the 
Institute’s lip reading department. He was made Business 
Manager of the Institute in 1941 and also Registrar of the 
college. In 1946, he was promoted to the post of Administra- 
tive Executive for the Institute. 

A specialist in education and psychology, Dr. Silverman 
received his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1933 from Cornell 
University, his Master of Science degree in 1938 from 
Washington University, and his Doctor of Philosophy degree 
in 1942 from Washington University. 


*Sept. 12, 1947. 
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A frequent writer in scientific journals on education of 
the deaf and speech defective and research problems of 
deafness, Dr. Silverman has lectured widely before educa- 
tional, scientific and professional groups. He has appeared 
recently before groups at the universities of Texas, Iowa 
and Tennessee, Northwestern University and Indiana State 
College. 

He developed the hearing aid service and clinic at Central 
Institute and directed wartime research at the Institute in 
problems of deafness for the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. He is a consultant to the Surgeon General of 
the War Department and was cited by the War Depart- 
ment for his research contributions to the war effort. 

Since 1945, Dr. Silverman has been an Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Washington University and a Lec- 
turer on Audiometry at the University’s School of Medi- 
cine. 

A past president of the Washington University chapter 
of Kappa Delta Pi, honorary education fraternity, Dr. Sil- 
verman is a former national president of Mu Iota Sigma, 
fraternity of teachers of the deaf. He is a member of Kappa 
Phi Kappa, an honorary education fraternity; the American 
Speech Correction Society; the National Forum on Deaf- 
ness and Speech Pathology; and an honorary member of 
the St. Louis Ear, Nose and Throat Club, the Kansas City 
Otological Society, and other scientific organizations. 

The Board of Managers re-appointed Dr. Helen Lane as 
principal of Central Institute’s school for the deaf and 
speech defective. Dr. Lane, who has been the school’s prin- 
cipal since 1941, came to the Institute in 1930 as a psycholo- 
gist. 

Founded by Dr. Goldstein in two rooms over his medical 
offices, Central Institute for the Deaf has gained interna- 
tional fame as a pioneer institution in education for the 
deaf and speech defective and as a center for clinical and 
research work in those fields. It was recently selected by 
Swiss scientists as the model on which a similar institution 
is to be planned in Switzerland. Both the School for the Deaf 
and the Teacher Training College of the Institute have 
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had students from throughout the world, and the Institute 
has been used as a demonstration project for many scientific 
and educational advances in teaching the deaf and in related 
research. 


JOHN L. CAPLE, PRINCIPAL OF THE 
GEORGIA SCHOOL 


John L. Caple assumed his duties as Principal of the 
Georgia School for the Deaf, September 1, 1947. Mr. Caple 
was an instructor in the Georgia School from 1934 to 1936 and 
served as Principal of the Vocational Department of the 
Georgia School from 1936 to 1941. He was Superintendent of 
the Arkansas School for the Deaf from 1941 to 1945. 


ARCHER P. BARDES, PRINCIPAL OF ALABAMA 
SCHOOL FOR NEGRO DEAF AND BLIND 


Mr. Archer P. Bardes has been appointed Principal of 
the Alabama School for the Negro Deaf and Blind, Talla- 
dega, Alabama. A new building program at the Alabama 
Institute for the Deaf and Blind has resulted in much larger 
quarters for the Negro Schools, according to Dr. H. G. 
Dowling, President of Alabama Institute. The total enroll- 
ment for the schools, blind and deaf, white and Negro, is 
about 700 this year. Mr. Bardes, a former resident of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and a member of the faculty of 
the Alabama Institute for several years, succeeds C. E. 
Jones, who retired last June after 21 years as principal. 


Necrology 


CLYDE W. JOHNSON 


Clyde William Johnson, a valued member of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf faculty and a well-known Jacksonville 
resident, died Monday evening, August 4, at Passavant hos- 
pital, where he was admitted Saturday following a sudden 
illness. 

Mr. Johnson was born in Geneva, Illinois, the son of 
William C. and Minnie Hanson Johnson. Following gradua- 
tion from Geneva High School in 1924, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, graduating with the class of 1928. He was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and Kappa Delta Rho and 
editor of The Daily Illini, college newspaper. 

He subsequently became a reporter for The Associated 
Press. In this capacity he was connected with several IIli- 
nois papers and with the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 

Increasingly impaired hearing interested Mr. Johnson in 
the education of the deaf and in 1931 he became associated 
with the Illinois school as a member of the faculty. His 
interests turned increasingly to the special field of acoustic 
training. In 1944 he received a master’s degree from the 
University of Illinois with a thesis on reading problems of 
the deaf. 

As an advocate of acoustic training, Mr. Johnson had 
wide professional contacts both inside and outside the pro- 
fession of education of the deaf. He contributed frequently 
to The Volta Review and the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
Dear. 

In December, 1933, he was united in marriage with Betty 
Hughes Johnson, now supervising teacher of the acoustic 
department at the Illinois school, who shared his keen inter- 
est in this field of education of the deaf. 

Surviving besides his wife, Elizabeth Hughes Johnson, are 
two children, Betsy, 9, and Dean Clyde, 6. He also leaves 
his parents and two brothers, Howard Johnson of Aurora 
and Floyd Johnson of Lombard.—Jacksonville Daily Jour- 
nal, August 5, 1947 
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Miscellaneous 


Quadrennial Convention of The National Fraternal So- 
ciety of the Deaf, Los Angeles, Calif., July 15-18—The 
Fourteenth Quadrennial Convention of The National Fra- 
ternal Society of the Deaf met in Los Angeles, Calif., July 
15-18. Over 5,000 deaf persons attended the meeting. Dr. 
Arthur L. Roberts was reelected Grand President, F. J. 
Neesam of Delavan, Wis., was elected Grand Vice President 
for the North, E. Rosenjkar of Los Angeles, Calif., for the 
West, S. B. Rittenberg of Birmingham, Ala., for the South, 
and B. Tietelbaum of Wilkinsburg, Pa., for the East. L. S. 
Cherry was elected Grand Secretary-Treasurer and C. B. 
Kemp Grand Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 

Boy Scout Jamboree at Mt. Airy School for the Deaf— 
The first Boy Scout Jamboree ever held exclusively for 
deaf Boy Scouts was held at the Mt. Airy School for the 
Deaf in Philadelphia, Pa., Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
May 28, 24, and 25. The program was sponsored by the Boy 
Scout Troop Committee of the Mt. Airy School under the 
direction of John A. Nace, Principal of the Mt. Airy School. 
Most of the work was carried on in one of the Boy Scout 
Area Camps near Philadelphia with leading Boy Scout 
officials from Philadelphia as instructors and leaders. Ex- 
cellent demonstrations were presented in such a manner 
_that the deaf Scouts could participate to the fullest extent. 
It was one of the most important points so far in Boy Scout 
work for the Deaf in the residential schools for the deaf. 
Those schools who sent scouts to the meeting were Central 
School for the Deaf, Rome, N.Y., Rochester School for the 
Deaf, Rochester, N.Y., St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, 
Buffalo, N.Y., American School for the Deaf, Hartford, 
N.Y., New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N.J., 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Scranton School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa., Maryland 
State School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md., Ohio School for 
the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, Kendall School for the Deaf, 
Washington, D.C., and the Mt. Airy School for the Deaf, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPE] of 
at all grade levels, 
Classes for. all pupils defects; 
Copp: CITON or § cH. 
jenital aphasics; instruction for eft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
instruction from 3 years of age to 2 
This department is affiliated with after a 
Wit adequi ite pre-professional training, applican ion granted by 
“co arte, lof the B.S. in Education or M 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Em 
For further information address 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANG 
cine, of the Engh ish language, A system 
ok teaching which: mest. ll the requirements f the language and 
TWO BOOKS IN ONE. 
Discount: copies and up, 33-1/3 PerCem 
and up, 33-1/3 Per Ce 
Bend ‘orders uiries to Vinson, , P.O. Box 236 


American Annals of the Deaf 


No school or university library is complete or up-to- 
date without a full set of the American Annals of the 
Deaf. 


The Annals contains numerous articles on all phases 
of the education of the deaf. These articles are written 


by recognized authorities in their respective fields. 


With the November 1943, the November 1944, and 
the November 1945 Index Numbers now available, in- 
formation on any subject may be found instantly pro- 
vided you have a complete set of the Annals. 


Back copies of practically all issues beginning with 
the September 1868 number are available. 


Issues prior to January 1901, $1.00 per copy. 
All January issues, $1.00 per copy. 


November 1943, November 1944, and November 
1945 Index Numbers, $1.00 per copy 


Alll other issues subsequent to 1901, 50 cents per copy 


Send your orders to AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington 2, D.C. 


